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The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Clark  University  have 
voted  to  hold  a  second  summer  school.  Like  the  for- 
mer session,  held  two  years  ago,  it  will  last  two  weeks. 

It  will  begin  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  16,  at 
10  A.  m.,  and  end  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  July  28. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  all  the  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity— books,  apparatus,  buildings,  rooms,  diagrams, 
etc. — to  those  who  shall  attend.  Instruction  is  to  be 
given,  not  by  tutors,  but  by  the  regular  professors  and 
heads  of  departments  in  each  subject.  It  is  proposed 
to  fill  each  hour  and  each  day  as  full  of  instruction  and 
opportunity  and  each  lecture  as  full  of  illustrations  as 
possible. 

The  fee  will  be  twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  week,  or 
twenty  dollars  ($20)  for  the  course  of  two  weeks,  paya- 
ble in  advance,  which  will  cover  everything  in  any  or 
all  departments,  except  a  small  additional  fee  for  lab- 
oratory work  in  chemistry.  Both  the  buildings  and 
location  are  favorable  to  comfort  in  warm  weather,  and 
board  can  be  obtained  at  moderate  rates  near  by. 

J  )628 


A.     PEDAGOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 


President    of    the    university,    will    give    the    following 
courses: 

I.  The  Study  of  Children.  This  course  will  treat  the  chief 
methods  of  anthropological,  medical  and  psychological  obser- 
vation, mode  of  applying  various  tests  in  their  relative 
importance.  The  important  results  of  these  methods  up  to 
date  will  be  presented,  and  also  the  modes  of  utilizing  them 
in  the  different  departments  of  school-room  work.  Those 
who  desire  to  make  special  investigations  themselves  will 
receive  all  the  special  and  individual  aid  practicable. 

The  chief  topics  of  this  course  will  fall  into  the  three  periods 
of  infancy,  early  school  years  and  adolescence,  and  will  com- 
prise heredity  and  parental  influence ;  the  first  few  months  of 
life;  development  of  senses  and  mind;  language;  growth  of 
will  and  motor  power;  knowledge,  actual  and  desirable  and 
practicable  on  entering  school  and  how  to  utilize  it;  physical 
growth  and  training,  and  regimen;  fatigue  and  school-bred 
diseases;  difference  between  the  skulls,  faults  and  defects  of 
normal  children;  adolescence,  its  duration,  traits  and  treat- 
ment, past  and  present. 

II.  Branches  of  School  Studies.  Dr.  Hall's  second  course  will 
treat  of  the  leading  topics  of  school  studies  and  will  largely,  but 
by  no  means  entirely,  coincide^with  the  field  covered  by  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  recommendations  of 
this  committee  will  be  examined  with  some  detail,  compared 
with  discourses  of  the  conferences  of  Oxford  and  of  Berlin, 
with  the  present  curricula  of  English,  French  and  German 
schools,  and  especially  tested  by  what  is  now  known  of  the 
nature  and  powers  of  childhood,  and  with  the  established 
principles  of  modern  psychology. 

The  chief  topics  of  this  course  will  [be  as  follows:  New 
lights  upon  kindergarten  methods,  suggesting  some  trans- 
formations; reading,  how  and  jwhat;  English  literature  and 


composition;  number,  arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry; 
method  and  matter  considered  from  a  psychological  stand- 
point; geography;  nature  studies;  history;  modern  lan- 
guages; ancient  languages;  industrial,  manual  and  techno- 
logical ;  gymnastics,  physical  culture,  plays  and  games  ; 
art,  music,  dancing;  moral  and  religious  culture,  suggesting 
some  modifications  in  Sunday  school  methods. 

III.  Dr.  Hall  will  also  give  the  following  compendious 
lectures  upon  large  topics: 

1.  The  Sense  of  Touch.  This  lecture  will  resume  hastily 
the  salient  points  in  the  anatomy,  psycho-physiology  and  also 
the  pathology  of  the  dermal  senses,  and  will  be  copiously 
illustrated  by  apparatus,  experiments  and  diagrams.  The 
easiest,  cheapest  and  most  efficient  way  to  demonstrate  the 
standard  tactile  phenomena  to  a  normal  class  or  an  audience 
of  teachers,  and  modes  of  securing  the  high  practical  utiliza- 
tion of  this  sense  in  teaching  children,  and  the  best  literary 
references,  will  be  concisely  attempted. 

2.  The  Brain  and  Nervous  System.  Methods  of  investi- 
gating and  general  anatomy;  current  views  of  localiza- 
tion of  functions;  different  types  of  cells;  paths  of  association 
and  conductivity;  finer  structures  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
researches  of  Lenhossek,  Golgi,  Cajal  and  others;  how 
affected  by  disease  and  fatigue;  current  theories  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  action  of  cells  and  fibers.  This  topic  will  be 
copiously  illustrated  by  models,  diagrams,  microscopic  slides, 
etc.,  and  practical  lessons  concerning  hygiene  and  regimen  of 
brain  work  drawn. 

3.  Hypnotism,  Telepathy  and  Suggestion.  Latest  history  in 
France,  England  and  Germany;  interpretation  of  phenomena; 
application  to  medicine  and  criminology  and  psychology  of 
this  class  of  border-land  phenomena;  and  imitation  sugges- 
tion, proper  modes  and  limits  of  utilization  for  education. 
Literature  and  perhaps  demonstrations. 
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4.  The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Emotions,  and  Modern 
Pessimists  and  Decadents.  Concise  epitome  of  some  of  the 
chief  theories  and  books  of  the  leading  writers  of  this  vein, 
especially  in  Germany  and  France.  Causes  and  forms  of 
manifestation  of  the  chief  varieties  of  emotional  abnormality; 
suggestions  for  the  regulation  and  education  of  the  heart. 

5.  Morbid  Psychology  and  its  Pedagogical  Lessons.  Types 
and  symptoms  of  nervous  and  mental  disease  most  commonly 
met  with  in  school;  common  forms  of  mild  psychic  aber- 
rations, not  usually  recognized;  strange,  exceptional  children, 
types  of  excess  and  defect,  e.  g.,  dreamy,  logy,  sullen,  obsti- 
nate, precocious,  impudent,  vain,  cruel,  dishonest,  depraved, 
etc.;  what  it  is  wise  to  teach  in  this  field  to  normal  and 
college  classes;  practical  methods  of  utilization. 

6.  Logic,  Ethics  and  History  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 
How  these  have  been  taught  in  this  country;  how  to  teach 
each  to  secure  most  advantage  for  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  student;  what  parts  of  each  are  most  valuable  for 
teachers,  the  dangers  and  wrong  methods  and  how  to  extract 
the  highest  pedagogic  utility  from  each. 

7.  Description  of  an  Ideal  School.  What  the  school  of  the 
future  might  be,  if  all  the  best  tendencies  now  abroad  were 
to  be  realized,  in  site,  building,  formation,  apparatus  and 
supplies,  pupils,  teachers,  curriculum  and  methods,  legisla- 
tion and  supervision.  Comparison  of  this  ideal  with  the 
chief  educational  ideals  of  the  past. 

DR.  SANFORD 

Will  offer  two  regular  courses. 
A.  A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Teaching  of  Psycholo- 
gy; How  and  What  to  Teach.  It  will  be  the  object  of  these  lec- 
tures to  sketch  in  outline  such  a  course  as  might  be  given  in  a 
brief  college  course  or  in  a  normal  school.  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  different  topics  (Association,  Memory,  Habit, 
Sense -Perception,  Attention,  Emotion,  Volition),  their  rela- 


tive  importance  and  the  certainty  with  which  the  facts  in 
regard  to  them  are  established  will  be  regarded.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  illustrative  methods,  both  experi- 
mental and  introspective,  and  suggestions  will  be  made  for 
the  construction  and  use  of  simple  apparatus. 

B.  An  individual  course  in  Experimental  Psychology.  This 
course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  of  psychology  who 
desire  a  closer  contact  with  the  experimental  methods  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  science.  It  is  Dr.  Sanford's  inten- 
tion to  have  in  readiness  for  each  one  taking  this  course  some 
small  and  exceedingly  definite  experimental  problem,  and  to 
give  to  each  student  the  closest  personal  co-operation  and 
supervision  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  assigned.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  plan  is  possible  only  when  the  number  of 
students  is  limited  and  special  preparation  is  made  for  each. 
Those  desiring  this  course  should  therefore  communicate 
with  Dr.  Sanford  at  their  earliest  convenience,  and  the  right 
of  refusing  all  applications  received  in  excess  of  the  number 
that  can  be  taught  by  this  plan  is  especially  reserved.  No 
application  for  this  course  can  be  received  after  July  1,  1894. 

A  few  general  lectures  on  the  psycho -physiology  of  the 
senses  may  be  given,  should  there  seem  to  be  a  desire  for 
them. 

DR.  BURNHAM 

Will  endeavor  to  give  an  introduction  to  several  import- 
ant chapters  in  education  and  to  point  out  literature  that 
will  give  opportunity  for  further  study.  His  lectures  will 
be  as  follows: 

I. 

1.  The  Field  of  Scientific  Study  in  Education.  A  brief  sur- 
vey of  scientific  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  educa- 
tion. Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  opportunity  and  need  of 
scientific  work  in  school  hygiene,  in  the  study  of  school  cur- 
ricula, methods,  etc.,  and  in  the  study  of  school  organization 
in  different  countries. 
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2.  The  Organization  of  Schools  in  England.  The  most  im- 
portant laws  in  regard  to  elementary  education.  The  super- 
vision of  schools.  Training  colleges.  Secondary  education 
in  England.  The  high  schools.  The  great  public  schools. 
The  education  of  girls.  The  present  condition  of  secondary 
education.    The  Oxford  Conference. 

3.  The  Educational  Movement  in  England  in  Relation  to 
Present  Social  and  Political  Movements.  The  state  and  educa- 
tion.   The  conflict  of  educational  ideals. 

4.  The  Organization  of  Schools  in  Germany.  Supervision. 
School  curricula. 

5.  Secondary  Education  in  Germany.  The  Berlin  Confer- 
ence. The  new  programmes  of  1892.  Comparisons  with  the 
recommendations  of  "  The  Committee  of  Ten." 

6.  The  Educational  Movement  in  Germany  in  its  Genesis  and 
in  its  Social  and  Political  Relations.  The  various  reform 
movements.    The  outlook. 

II. 

1.  The  Principles  of  Motor  Training.  The  development  of 
motor  ability.  The  fundamental  before  the  accessory.  The 
correlation  of  motor  training  to  the  sequence  of  the  stages  of 
growth.  The  hygiene  of  motor  training.  Pathological  forms 
of  motor  activity. 

2.  The  Hygiene  of  Manual  Training  and  of  Writing.  Re- 
cent experiments  with  the  vertical  script. 

3.  Mental  Hygiene.  The  period  of  study.  New  experi- 
ments upon  the  curve  of  work  and  of  fatigue. 

4.  Examinations.  The  psychological  study  of  examination 
papers.    Tests  for  fatigue  in  connection  with  examinations. 

5.  The  Development  of  the  Emotions.  The  psychology  of 
the  emotions.  Interest.  The  objectification  of  emotion  in 
action.  Training  with  regard  to  the  emotions.  The  law  of 
habit  in  relation  to  emotion. 

6.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Emotions.  The  different  periods  of 
life,  especially  adolescence  in  relation  to  emotion.  The  con- 
tagion of  emotion.  The  utilization  of  emotion  in  education. 
The  psychology  of  discipline. 
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Daily  conferences  will  also  be  held  and  topics  for  special 
study  will  be  suggested  to  individual  members  in  such  fields 
as  the  following:  School  hygiene;  motor  education;  educa- 
tional psychology;  school  organization  and  supervision; 
educational  experiments  and  reforms;  educational  ideals; 
the  history  of  education. 

DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Will  offer  a  course  of  six  anthropological  lectures  on  the 
Child  among  Primitive  Peoples. 

1.  Folk-Thought  about  the  Child.  The  concept  child  in 
language.  Birth-myths  and  folk-lore.  The  child's  first  actions. 
Tears  and  cries,  smiles  and  laughter.  Walking,  running; 
plays  and  games.  Rest  and  sleep.  Speech.  Mental  and 
physical  development.  Manipulations,  "massage";  folk- 
medicine.  Children's  animals,  birds,  insects,  plants.  Chil- 
dren's toys  and  playthings.  Children's  souls ;  death.  Infant- 
icide.    Proverbs  about  the  child. 

2.  Mother  arid  Child.  The  concept  mother  in  language. 
The  duties  and  relations  of  the  mother  towards  her  child. 
The  mother  as  baptizer,  namer,  nurse,  teacher.  Substitutes 
for  the  mother.  The  mother  as  poet ;  lullabies  and  dirges. 
What  we  owe  to  the  "mother-idea" :  Mother-right,  mother- 
wit,  mother-tongue,  mother-land,  mother-earth,  mother- 
nature,  mother- god.  The  mother  in  proverb  and  folk- 
speech. 

3.  Father  and  Child.  The  concept  father  in  language.  The 
duties  and  relations  of  the  father  towards  his  child.  The 
father  as  baptizer,  namer,  priest,  nurse,  teacher.  Substitutes 
for  the  father.  What  we  owe  to  the  "father-idea":  Father- 
right,  father-land,  "the  fathers,"  God,  the  Father.  Proverbs 
about  the  father. 

4.  Primitive  Pedagogy.  Teachers  and  educational  institu- 
tions among  primitive  peoples.  Subjects  of  study  and 
methods  of  instruction.  Sex  in  early  education.  Teaching 
of  language:  music,  dance  and  song ;  rhetoric;  morals  and 
religion.     Domestic  economy,  agriculture,  hunting  and  fish- 
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ing.    Arts  of  peace    and    war.      Proverbs    and    maxims    of 
primitive  education. 

5.  The  Activities  and  Vocations  of  the  Child.  The  child  as 
wonder-worker,  magus,  medicine-man;  as  priest  and  hiero- 
phant ;  as  healer  and  physician ;  as  oracle  and  judge  ;  as 
teacher;  as  hero;  as  saint;  as  discoverer  and  inventor;  as 
bard  and  poet.    The  child  as  actor  in  myth  and  story. 

6.  Childhood  the  Golden  Age.  The  heaven  of  infancy. 
The  childhood  of  the  gods.  The  powers  that  protect  the 
child.  The  wisdom  and  power  of  the  child.  The  innocence, 
grace  and  beauty  of  childhood.  The  child  as  fetish,  idol,  god. 
The  apotheosis  of  the  child.  The  Christ- Child.  "Of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Lectures  will  be  given  by  other  members  of  the  school 
uot  connected  with  the  university.  Among  these  will 
be  the  following  : 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  lecture 
on  the  following  topics  : 

1.  The  Construction  of  a  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Principles  governing  the  selection  of 
studies,  their  order,  their  grading,  their  coordination. 

2.  Language.  Some  association  tracts  involved  in  the 
acquisition  of  language.  Silent  reading.  The  language  of 
arithmetic.    Foreign  languages. 

DR.  E.  M.  HARTWELL. 

Director  of  physical  training  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
will  give  a  few  lectures,  the  aim  of  which  will  be 

1.  To  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  term  Physical  Education  ; 

2.  To  consider  critically  the  essential  characteristics  and: 
relations  of  physical  education  as  a  Department  of  Science  ; 
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3.  To  discuss  the  means  employed  for  organizing  and 
administering  physical  education  as  a  Practical  Art ; 

4.  To  note  the  part  played  by  physical  education  as  a 
National  Institution  at  different  times  and  among  various 
peoples. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  provisional  statement  of  the 
leading  topics  to  be  considered: 

Popular,  semi-enlightened  and  scientific  signification  of  the 
terra.  Physical  Education;  in  synonymous  and  non- synonymous 
terms.  Summary  characterization  and  comparison  of  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  modern  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  and 
relations  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  the  effect  of  these  concep- 
tions on  educational  aims  and  methods. 

•  The  distinctive  teachings  of  modern  science  as  to  the 
nature,  growth  and  development  of  the  human  body.  Class- 
ification of  the  leading  and  minor  bodily  mechanisms  with 
respect  to  their  functions  ;  and  statement  of  the  laws  of  their 
evolution  and  dissolution,  the  nature  of  neuro- muscular 
exercise  and  its  general  and  special  effects. 

Place  and  scope  of  physical  training,  (1)  as  a  branch  of 
school  hygiene,  (2)  as  a  pedagogic  discipline.  Character- 
istics and  significance  of  fundamental  and  [accessory  neuro- 
muscular mechanisms  and  of  central  and  peripheral  move- 
ments. The  law  of  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  as  a 
criterion  of  educational  methods.  The  relations  and  inter- 
relations of  physical,  mental  and  moral  training;  the  part 
played  by  motor  education  in  certain  branches  of  education, 
e.  jr.,  vocal  training,  manual  training,  kindergarten  training. 

Classification  of  forms  of  physical  training  :  (1)  in  respect 
to  their  general  aims  ;  (2;  in  respect  to  their  adaptability 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  child,  the  adolescent  and  the 
adult.  The  place  and  value  of  children's  games,  athletic 
sports,  gymnastic  exercises  and  technical  drill  in  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher  education. 

The  salient  features  in  respect  to  (1)  buildings,  grounds 
and  appliances,  (2)  instruction  and  training,  (3)  administra- 
tion, (4)  maintenance  and  support  of  the  principal  types  of 
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organization  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  recreative,  hygienic 
and  educational  ends  of  neuro-muscular  exercise. 

General  survey  of  the  primitive  and  derived  forms  of 
physical  training  as  disclosed  by  literature,  history  and  art. 
Historical  development  and  leading  characteristics  of  the 
principal  national  systems  of  physical  training.  The  role  of 
physical  training  in  periods  of  educational  reform.  Summary 
characterization  of  the  literature  of  physical  education. 

Physical  education  in  the  United  States,  its  characteristic 
features,  limitations  and  needs. 

E.  H.  RUSSELL, 

Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will 
lecture  on  the  Methods  of  Child-study. 


B.     MATHEMATICS. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  E.  STORY 
Will  conduct  two  courses  : 

I. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  elementary  mathematics  in 
primary,  grammar  and  high  schools. 

The  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  lay  out  a  systematic  and 
progressive  curriculum  in  mathematics  for  the  schools  in 
question,  and  to  present  the  methods  best  adapted  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  subjects.  The  work  of  each  year  will  be 
considered  separately  and  with  great  detail,  with  regard  both 
to  the  special  topics  to  be  taught  in  that  year  in  each  subject 
and  to  the  methods  of  treating  these  topics.  The  curriculum 
and  methods  to  be  advocated  are  based  upon  the  belief  that 
the  best  training  in  the  elementary  mathematics  is  that  which 
gives  the  greatest  facility  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
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that  most  frequently  arise  in  connection  with  every- day  life 
under  the  present  conditions.  In  accordance  with  this  fun- 
damental principle,  observation  and  practice  are  more  impor- 
tant than  rules,  and  matters  of  no  immediate  practical  utility 
are  to  be  omitted,  or  at  least  deferred  until  they  become 
necessary  for  further  progress.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies  appointed  by  the 
American  Educational  Association  will  receive  adequate 
attention. 

II. 

Twelve  informal  talks  on  various  matters  having  a  more  or 
less  direct  bearing  upon  instruction  in  mathematics,  par- 
ticularly: Mathematical  apparatus,  object  lessons,  charts, 
models,  drawing  instruments,  geometrical  constructions  and 
drawing,  mathematical  tables,  and  numerical  computations. 

These  talks  will  be  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  in  question 
and  may  be  extended  beyond  the  curriculum  of  the  schools, 
if  it  is  desired. 


C.     PHYSICS. 


DR.  ARTHUR  G.  WEBSTER 
Will  conduct  two  courses : 

I. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  elementary 
physics  in  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  The  course 
will  consider  methods  of  teaching  by  means  of  demonstration 
and  experiment,  not  only  by  the  teacher,  but  the  pupil,  with  the 
object  of  accustoming  the  latter  to  close  observation  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  of  teaching  him  to  obtain  quantitative  re- 
sults by  the  performance  of  actual  measurements.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  illustrated  by  means  of  apparatus,  with  the  aim 
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of  showing  how  toys,  games  and  simple  apparatus  that  may- 
be constructed  by  the  teacher  or  pupil  may  be  taken  advan- 
tage of.  Such  a  course  as  is  contemplated  in  the  report  of  the 
"Committee  of  Ten"  will  be  sketched  out  and  illustrated  by 
experiment,  and  particular  pains  will  be  taken  to  choose  ex- 
periments that  shall  give  the  student  an  idea  of  how  other 
physical  quantities  than  the  common  ones  of  length  and 
mass  may  be  measured,  and  shall  give  him  a  tangible  idea 
of  these  quantities.  As  it  is  necessarily  impossible  to  give  a 
complete  course  in  the  time  allotted,  typical  and  fundamental 
experiments  will  be  chosen  for  demonstration  from  the  sub- 
jects of  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound,  Light,  and  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. 

II. 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  selected  topics  of  Mathe- 
matical Physics,  designed  to  give  to  college  instructors  un- 
familiar with  the  subject  an  idea  of  the  methods  used  in 
attacking  physical  problems  by  means  of  mathematical 
analysis,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  problems  thus  treated. 

The  subjects  of  Vibrations,  Waves  and  Resonance,  with  ap- 
plications to  Sound,  Light  and  Electricity,  will  be  the  subjects 
probably  chosen. 

This  course  may  be  taken  by  all  persons  familiar  with  so 
much  of  the  calculus  as  is  contained  in  Greenhill's,  William- 
son's or  Byerly's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Dr.  Webster  will  in  addition  probably  deliver  several 
illustrated  evening  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  re- 
cent advances  in  electrical  and  optical  theory  and  practice. 

Dr.  Webster  wishes  to  be  informed  as  early  as  July  1  as  to 
what  persons  desire  to  attend  his  courses,  and  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  previous  work. 
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D.     CHEMISTEY. 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  will  consist  of  lectures, 
laboratory  exercises  and  conferences,  and  will  deal  with 
matters  of  importance  to  teachers  of  general  chemistry. 

DR.  S.  P.  MULLIKEN 

Proposes  to  lecture  on  the  following  subjects: 

I.  Lectures.  The  Study  of  Chemistry  in  American  and 
European  Schools. 

The  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  Regarding 
Chemistry  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

How  the  Quantitative  Side  of  Chemical  Phenomena  may 
be  Profitably  Illustrated  in  Introductory  Laboratory  Courses. 

Recent  Movements  toward  the  Reform  of  Chemical 
Nomenclature. 

Facts  which  Lead  to  the  Acceptance  of  an  Atomic  Hypoth- 
esis in  Modern  Chemistry. 

The  Symbols  of  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  of  the  Atmosphere. 

Chemistry  of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements. 

The  Compounds  of  Carbon. 

Insomerism. 

Chemistry  of  the  Metals. 

Spectrum  Analysis. 

Chemical  Classification. 

Selected  topics  to  be  announced  later. 

II.  Laboratory  Exercises.  For  the  benefit  of  teachers  of 
chemistry  in  secondary  schools,  opportunity  to  perform  the 
one  hundred  experiments  in  general  chemistry  recommended 
for  use  in  the  secondary  schools  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten,  will  be  afforded  to  a  limited  number  of  students. 

Another  shorter  laboratory  course,  consisting  mainly  of 
quantitative  experiments  with  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry,  will  be  open  to 
students  whose  time  is  too  much  interrupted  by  other  work 
to  enter  the  last  course. 
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Arrangements  for  laboratory  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
qualitative  spectrum  analysis  can  also  be  made  for  a  limited 
number  of  persons. 

The  chemical  laboratory  and  library  will  be  open  at  all 
hours  during  the  session  of  the  school.  A  fee,  in  general  not 
exceeding  $3  to  $5,  will  be  charged  for  the  use  of  chemicals 
and  apparatus.  Persons  desiring  to  do  laboratory  work 
should  communicate  their  intention  to  the  clerk  of  the 
university  before  July  1st.  Inquiries  or  suggestions  in  regard 
to  any  course  will  be  gladly  received  and  answered. 

The  hours  for  each  course  will  be  so  arranged  as  to 
avoid  conflict  so  far  as  practicable. 

The  laboratory  and  personal  work  may  continue  a 
third  week  should  a  sufficient  number  so  desire.  Those 
who  desire  specific  information  or  advice  beforehand, 
will  do  well  to  correspond  with  instructors. 

For  general  information  or  circulars,  address 

L.  N.  WILSON,  Clerk. 
Clark  University, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

AT 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY, 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 
July  15  to  27,  Both  Inclusive,  1895. 


The  school  will  begin  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
July  15,  at  10  o'clock,  and  end  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, July  27. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  all  the  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity— books,  apparatus,  buildings,  rooms,  diagrams, 
etc. — to  those  who  may  attend.  Instruction  is  to  be 
given,  not  by  tutors,  but  by  the  regular  professors  and 
heads  of  departments  in  each  subject.  It  is  proposed 
to  fill  each  hour  and  each  day  as  full  of  instruction  and 
opportunity  and  each  lecture  as  full  of  illustrations  as 
possible. 

The  fee  will  be  twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  week,  or 
twenty  dollars  ($20)  for  the  course  of  two  weeks,  pay- 
able in  advance,  which  will  cover  everything  in  any  or 
all  departments. 

Both  the  buildings  and  location  are  favorable  to  com- 
fort in  warm  weather,  and  board  can  be  obtained  at 
moderate  rates  near  by. 


Courses  will  be  given  by  the  following  Instructors  : 

G.  STANLEY  HALL,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Professor  of  Psychology.    94  Woodland  St. 
Courses  of  Study  and  School  Programmes. 
The  Study  of  Children. 

The  Sunday  School  and  Methods  of  Religious  Education. 
Miscellaneous. 
Evening  Lectures. 
Differences  Between  the  Sexes,  and  the  Higher  Education 

of  Women. 
Body  Keeping  and  Training. 
WILLIAM    E.    STORY,    Ph.  D.,    Professor  of  Mathematics. 

17  Hammond  St. 
Elementary    Mathematics    in     Primary,    Grammar   and 

High  Schools. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Special  Branches  of  Mathematics. 
Evening  Lectures. 
The  Christian  Calendar. 
Mathematical  Recreations. 

CLIFTON  F.  HODGE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy and  Neurology.    3  Charlotte  St. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 
Laboratory  Courses. 
Dissection  of  the  Brain. 
Normal  Histology. 
Evening  Lectures. 
Physiology  of  Alcohol. 
Animal  Activity;  Sleep  and  Waking. 
EDMUND  C.  SANFORD,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology.   21  Oread  Place. 
The  Teaching  of  Psychology;  How  and  What  to  Teach. 

Laboratory  Course. 
General  Practice:    Senses,  Association,  Time  Relations 
of  Mental  Phenomena,  etc. 


ARTHUR    G.    WEBSTER,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor  of 

Physics.    936  Main  St. 
Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  Physics. 
Principles  of  Dynamics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Evening  Lectures. 
Waves  and  Oscillations; 

I.    Mechanical  and  Sonorous. 
II.    Luminous  and  Electrical. 

WILLIAM  H.  BURNHAM,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy. 

100  Chatham  St. 
Educational  Psychology. 
The  History  of  Education. 

Daily  Conferences  on  Topics  and  Literature  Relating  to 
Child  Study. 

ALEXANDER  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  in  An- 
thropology.   10  Beaver  St. 
Pedagogical  and  Psychological  Aspects  of  Anthropology. 
Evening  Lecture. 

Primitive  Man  and  the  Beginnings  of  Human  Society. 

HERMAN  T.  LUKENS,   Ph.   D.,   Honorary  Fellow  in  Psy- 
chology.   70  Florence  St. 
Language,  Reading  and  Writing. 
Herbartian  Pedagogy. 


A.     MATHEMATICS. 
DR.  WILLIAM  E.  STORY 

Will  deliver  twelve  lectures  on  Elementary  Mathematics 
■  in  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

A  detailed  description  will  be  given  of  a  systematic  and 
progressive  curriculum  in  mathematics  suitable  for  the 
several  grades  of  the  schools  in  question,  and  proper  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  will  be  discussed.  The 
work  of  each  year  will  be  considered  separately  and  in  de- 
tail, with  regard  to  the  special  topics  to  be  taught  in  that 
year  in  each  subject  and  to  the  methods  of  treating  those 
topics.  The  curriculum  and  methods  advocated  are  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  best  training  in  the  elementary 
mathematics  is  that  which  gives  the  greatest  facility  in  the 
solution  of  problems  that  most  frequently  arise  in  connection 
with  every-day  life  under  the  present  conditions.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  fundamental  principle,  observation  and 
practice  are  of  more  importance  than  rules,  and  whatever  is 
of  no  immediate  practical  utility  is  to  be  omitted  until  it 
becomes  necessary  for  further  progress. 

While  all  the  mathematical  subjects  usually  taught  in  the 
schools  will  be  considered,  particular  attention  will  be  paid 
to  form-study  and  geometry,  from  the  elementary  exercises 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  most  advanced  subjects  required 
for  admission  to  college,  The  methods  of  securing  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
geometry  will  be  discussed,  applications  of  results  to  practical 
problems  within  the  range  of  the  pupils'  experience  will  be 
suggested,  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  lectures  will  be 
to  show  how  children  can  be  made  to  take  a  real  personal 


interest  in  this  branch  of  mathematics.  The  course  will  be 
conducted  on  the  theory  that  the  study  of  geometry,  in  some 
form  or  other,  should  be  pursued  continuously  from  the  time 
of  entering  upon  school  work.  Exercises  to  be  performed 
by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of  assist- 
ance that  should  be  given  in  this  work  will  receive  particular 
consideration.  A  variety  of  illustrative  specimens  of  such 
exercises,  both  in  construction  and  demonstration,  will  be 
presented  and  worked  out.  Such  apparatus  as  is  considered 
useful  in  teaching  elementary  branches  of  mathematics  will 
be  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  that  part  of 
the  course  in  which  it  should  be  used. 

Should  it  be  desired,  a  few  lectures  may  be  given  on  methods 
of  teaching  other  more  special  branches  of  mathematics. 


B.     PHYSICS. 

DR.  ARTHUR  G.  WEBSTER 

Will  deliver  twelve  lectures  on  Elementary  Physics  in  Pri- 
mary, Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

The  idea  will  be  insisted  upon  that  quantitative  measure- 
ments of  a  simple  character  should  be  made  from  the  start  by 
the  pupils.  Illustrative  experiments  will  be  performed,  and 
opportunity  given  for  students  to  make  measurements  in  the 
laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  The  ap- 
paratus used  will  be  of  a  very  simple  character,  and  sugges- 
tions will  be  made  regarding  the  construction  of  apparatus  by 
the  teacher  and  pupil,'and  the  employment  of  toys  and  common 
objects  as  illustrations.  The  graphic  method  of  recording 
results  and  deducing  consequences  from  them  will  be  em- 
ployed from  the  outset.  The  subjects  treated  will  be  Me- 
chanics, Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

A  second  and  more  advanced  course,  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  in  other  matters  than  those  pertaining 
to  teaching,  will  be  given,  on  the  principles  of  Dynamics, 
Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


C.     PHYSIOLOGY  AND  NEUROLOGY. 

DR.  C.  F.  HODGE 

Will  offer  the  following  courses: 
I.    A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Nervous  System. 

1.  Structural  Elements  of  which  the  Nervous  System  is  Com- 
posed; supporting  tissues,  blood  vessels,  nerve  cells  and 
nerve  fibres,  each  treated  with  special  reference  to  their 
physiological  functions. 

2.  Combination  of  Nerve  Elements  into  Systems.  Beginning 
with  the  simplest  type  of  nervous  system  found  in  the  jelly 
fishes,  the  more  important  features  of  those  of  invertebrates 
will  be  discussed  in  correllation  with  instincts  and  psychic  life 
of  the  types  considered. 

3.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Vertebrate  Nervous  System. 
The  most  instructive  types,  including  Amphioxus,  a  variety 
of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  different  classes  of  mammals, 
will  be  critically  compared  in  connection  with  the  instincts 
and  habits  of  the  different  forms. 

4.  Nerves  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  Invertebrates. 

5.  Nerves  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  Vertebrates.  These 
lectures  will  be  devoted  to  tracing  the  development  and 
structure  of  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell  through- 
out the  animal  series. 

6.  The  Human  Spinal  Cord  and  Sympathetic  Nervous  System. 

7.  The  Human  Brain,  its  Size,  Form,  Parts,  the  Arrangement 
of  its  Convolutions  and  Gross  Structure. 

8.  Microscopical  Structure  of  the  Human  Brain. 

9.  Localization  of  Function  in  the  Nervous  System. 
10.    Development  and  Growth  of  the  Human  Brain. 
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11.  The  Brain  as  the  Basis  of  Intelligence. 

12.  Nerve  Fatigue  and  some  Principles  of  Nerve  Hygiene. 
The  above  lectures  will  be    abundantly  illustrated    with 

actual  specimens  and  dissections,  as  well  as  by  models  and 
diagrams  and  the  best  literature,  both  modern  and  classic, 
will  be  referred  to  and  exhibited.  They  will  be  further  sup- 
plemented by  the  following  laboratory  courses. 

II.  A  Laboratory  Course  in  the  Dissection  of  the  Brain.  One 
feature  of  this  course  will  be,  for  those  who  desire  to  possess 
such  a  collection,  the  preparation  of  permanent  specimens 
illustrating  a  typical  series  of  nervous  systems.  Materials 
and  reagents  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  without  extra 
expense. 

III.  A  course  in  Normal  Histology  will  be  given,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  desire  to  take  it.  This  course  will  also  have 
for  its  special  aim,  the  equipment  of  each  student  with 
microscopical  specimens  adapted  to  illustrate  the  structure 
of  tissues  and  organs  in  a  course  of  physiology  as  commonly 
given  in  high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  practical  instruction 
which  will  enable  each  student  to  prepare  microscopical 
slides  for  himself.  Microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents  and 
all  material  will  be  supplied,  except  slides  and  covers,  which 
each  student  will  be  expected  to  furnish.  A  supply  of  these 
may  be  obtained  in  the  laboratory  at  cost. 

Applications  for  admission  to  Courses  II  and  III  should  be 
sent  directly  to  Dr.  Hodge,  and  in  order  to  have  the  needs  of 
all  properly  arranged  for,  they  should  be  sent  in  before 
July  1. 


D.     PEDAGOGY,  PSYCHOLOGY   AND  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 

DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL 

Proposes  the  following  topics : 

I.  Courses  of  Study  and  School  Programmes.  The  best 
courses  in  this  country  and  Europe  will  be  diagrammed  and  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  of 
Ten  and  of  Fifteen,  and  of  the  Oxford  and  Berlin  Conferences. 
The  principles  of  making  curricula,  of  electives,  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  concentration  will  be  critically  considered.  Special 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  kindergarten,  English, 
geography  and  history,  ancient  and  modern  languages  and 
nature  studies.  What  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
child  now  establishes  and  with  regard  to  the  curricula  of 
Grammar  and  High  Schools  will  be  outlined. 

II.  The  Study  of  Children.  As  this  is  now  coming  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  primary  educa- 
tion and  is  transforming  modern  methods  of  studying  and 
teaching  the  sciences  which  deal  with  the  human  soul,  stress 
will  be  laid  upon  the  following  points:  A  brief  history  of  what 
has  been  done  to  date;  a  collection,  exposure  and  descrip- 
tion of  books  and  articles;  an  account  of  methods  for  the 
various  kinds  of  child  study,  physical,  psychic,  and  moral, 
and  a  demonstration  of  apparatus.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
give  members  such  a  working  knowledge  of  modes  of  pro- 
cedure that  they  can  collect  data  and  work  up  results  them- 
selves, and  special  reference  will  be  made  to  the  ways  in 
which  this  work  has  now  been  co-ordinated  with  and  in  some 
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places  re-inforced  the  regular  work  in  several  branches  of 
school  study;  how  results  already  obtained  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  practical  work  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  different 
studies,  in  the  doctrine  of  method  and  in  teaching  branches 
of  mental  and  moral  science. 

In  connection  with  and  in  addition  to  this  work  will  be  pre- 
sented digests  of  the  voluminous  returns  sent  in  during  the 
past  year  (often  by  members  of  former  sessions  of  our  Summer 
School)  in  response  to  the  topical  syllabi,  of  which  one  has 
been  prepared  upon  each  of  the  following  topics: 


I.    Anger.  IX. 

II.    Dolls. 

III.  Crying  and  Laughing.  X. 

IV.  Toys  and  Playthings. 

V.    Folk  Lore  among  Chil-         XI. 
dren. 
VI.    Early  Form  of  Vocal 

Expression. 
VII.    The    Early    Sense    of 

Self.  XII. 

VIII.    Fears    in    Childhood 
and  Youth. 


Some  Common  Traits 
and  Habits. 

Common  Automatisms, 
Nerve  Signs,  etc. 

Children's  Feeling  for 
Certain  Objects  and 
Phenomena  of  Na- 
ture, (a)  animate, 
(6)  inanimate. 

Religious  Life  of  Chil- 
dren,Conversion, etc. 


This  course  is  suitable  for  parents  as  well  as  for  teachers, 
and  those  who  have  received  the  syllabi  during  the  past  year 
who  may  attend  it  will  be  better  able  to  co-operate  in  the 
work  suggested  by  the  syllabi  of  the  following  year. 

III.  The  Sunday  School  and  Methods  of  Religious  Training  for 
the  Young.  The  Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Sunday  School  method 
now  in  use  in  the  leading  protestant  denominations  will  be 
described  and  copiously  illustrated,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  apply  the  principles  and  methods  of  modern  psychology 
and  secular  pedagogy  to  Sunday  School  work,  by  outlining  a 
course  and  method  for  the  different  ages.  This  course  it  is 
hoped  may  be  of  service  to  Clergymen  and  Sunday  School 
Superintendents  and  Teachers. 
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IV.  Miscellaneous.  From  among  the  following  topics  such 
will  be  selected  for  single  lectures  as  time  shall  permit  and 
the  desires  of  members  of  the  school  shall  designate :  The 
Education  of  the  Heart;  Emotional  Perversions  and  their 
Treatment;  Diseases  of  Will  in  Children;  Traces  of  Insanity 
and  Crime  in  School  Children;  the  Training  of  Defectives, 
Blind,  Deaf,  Idiots,  etc.,  and  of  Exceptional  Children;  Music 
Teaching,  How  and  What  ?  How  to  Teach  Logic,  Ethics,  Psy- 
chology and  History  of  Philosophy  in  Normal  Schools  and 
Colleges;  Industrial  and  Higher  Technical  Education;  Pres- 
ent State  and  Problems  of  University  Training;  The  Educa- 
tion of  Ministers,  Doctors  and  Lawyers. 


E.     EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

DR.  EDMUND  C.  SANFORD 
Will  offer  two  courses. 

I.  (First  week.)  A  course  of  six  lectures  on  The  Teaching 
of  Psychology;  How  and  What  to  Teach.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  these  lectures  to  sketch  in  outline  a  brief  college  or  nor- 
mal school  course.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
illustrative  methods,  both  experimental  and  introspective, 
and  suggestions  will  be  made  for  the  construction  and  use  of 
simple  apparatus.  The  following  topics  will  be  included: 
Association;  Memory  and  Habit;  Mental  Images;  Sensation; 
Attention;  Emotion;  and  Volition. 

II.  (Second  week.)  Practice  Work  in  the  Psychological 
Laboratory.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  methods  and  apparatus  than  can  be  had 
from  the  lectures  and  from  text-books.  Each  student  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  examine  and  handle  typical  pieces  of 
apparatus  and  to  serve  both  as  subject  and  operator  in  typical 
experiments.  This  course  will  be  open  to  all  members  of  the 
school,  but  as  far  as  possible  notice  of  intention  to  take  it 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Sanford  before  July  1. 

III.  Should  circumstances  permit,  a  limited  number  of  ad- 
vanced students  may  be  assigned  original  problems  for  solu- 
tion in  the  laboratory.  Any  students  desiring  this  course 
should  communicate  with  Dr.  Sanford  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience, so  that  preparation  may  be  made.  No  application 
can  be  received  after  July  1.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  give 
this  course,  notice  will  be  sent  at  that  time  to  all  who  have 
applied  for  it. 

IV.  There  will  be  on  exhibition  a  complete  set  of  the  ap- 
paratus required  for  performing  the  experiments  contained 
in  Dr.  Sanford's  "  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology."  Pt. 
I.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894.) 


F.     PEDAGOGY. 
DR.  W.  H.  BURNHAM 

Will  offer  the  following  courses: 
I.     Educational  Psychology.     Nine  Lectures.      The  educa- 
tional aspects  of  some  of  the  more  important  chapters  in 
psychology  will  be  considered,  such  topics  as  the  following 
being  treated: 

1.  The  Correlation  of  Physical  and  Mental  Processes.  Ber- 
ing's view.  The  unity  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  law  of 
the  diffusion  of  stimuli.  Keller's  Pedagogisch-psychometrische 
Studien.  Analogy  between  the  conditions  of  muscular  and 
nervous  activity. 

2.  The  Physical  Effects  of  Mental  Activity.  Individual  differ- 
ences in  mental  ability.  Krsepelin's  tests  of  individual 
capacity.  Fatigue.  The  period  of  study.  The  effects  of 
attention  and  distraction. 

3.  Practical  Inferences  from  the  Laws  of  Growth  and  De- 
velopment. The  adaptation  of  education  to  the  sequence  of  the 
stages  of  development.  The  psychology  of  adolescence. 
Neuroses  of  development. 

4.  Sensation,  Perception,  Apperception.  Special  methods  of 
training  in  sense  perception.  The  Herbartian  doctrine  of 
apperception.  The  sequence  of  studies  as  determined  by  ap- 
perception and  interest. 

5.  Memory  and  Association.  Primary  memory.  The  psy- 
chology of  committing  to  memory.  The  memory  span.  The 
ability  to  commit  to  memory  as  a  test  of  mental  power.  Rec- 
ollection.   Individual  differences. 

6.  Special  Educational  Aspects  of  the  Psychology  of  Memory. 
The  laws  of  association.  Mnemonic  devices.  Association  of 
images  of  different  modality.  Habits  of  association  and  rec- 
ollection.    Paramnesia. 

7.  Attention  and  Interest.  The  development  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  attention.    The  utilization  of  interest  in  educa- 
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tion.    Interest  as  a  means  in  education.    Interest  as  an  end 
in  itself.    The  sequence  of  interests  in  children. 

8.  The  Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Emotion  in  Relation  to 
Education.  Training  with  regard  to  the  emotions.  The  law 
of  habit  in  relation  to  emotion.  The  utilization  of  feeling  in 
education.    The  psychology  of  discipline. 

9.  The  Hygiene  of  Instruction.  Some  of  the  principles  of 
mental  hygiene  in  their  application  to  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  instruction. 

The  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant pedagogical  teachings  of  physiological  and  experi- 
mental psychology,  to  point  out  the  literature  that  is  usually 
neglected  in  works  upon  educational  psychology,  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  study  and  investigation  in  this  {ield. 

II.  The  History  of  Education.  Three  lectures.  In  these 
lectures  the  great  reform  movement  of  modern  times  begun 
by  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  others,  will  be  discussed.  Such 
topics  as  the  following  will  be  treated: 

1.  The  Method  of  Studying  the  History  of  Education.  Sources 
and  authorities.  The  study  of  educational  principles  in  their 
genesis.  Nature  versus  convention  in  education.  Rousseau 
as  an  exponent  of  the  theory  of  education  according  to  nature. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  "  The  Discourses,"  the  "  Social  Con- 
tract," and  the  u  Emile."  The  ideal  and  methods  of  education 
presented  in  the  "Emile.'1  Influence  of  the  book.  Influence 
of  the  "  Social  Contract."    Helvetius  and  Rousseau. 

3.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  Pestalozzi  as  Disciple  of  Rousseau 
and  Exponent  of  the  Theory  of  Education  According  to  Nature. 
The  conception  of  the  child  as  a  plant.  Froebel  and  educa- 
tion by  self -activity.  The  application  of  the  principles  of 
evolution  to  education.    Jean  Paul  Richter. 

A  series  of  daily  conferences  will  also  be  held,  in  which 
topics  and  literature  relating  to  child  study  and  school  hygiene 
will  be  discussed,  and  the  results  of  observation  and  investi- 
gation be  presented.  Some  of  the  special  topics  of  the  lec- 
tures may  also  receive  further  consideration. 


G.     ANTHROPOLOGY. 

DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

Six  lectures  upon  Pedagogical  and  Psychological  Aspects  of 
Anthropology,  as  follows: 

I.  Anthropology  of  Boyhood  and  Girlhood.  The  girl  and 
boy  among  primitive  peoples.  Sex  tabus,  restrictions  and 
regulations.  The  girl  and  boy  in  the  occupations  of  life, 
religion,  art,  mythology,  folk-lore.  The  education  of  boys 
and  girls  among  primitive  peoples.  The  early  history  of  co- 
education.    Three  Lectures. 

II.  The  Anthropology  of  the  Hand,  the  Eye,  the  Ear.  (1) 
Anthropology  and  ethnology  of  the  hand.  The  hand  in  folk- 
lore, mythology,  religion  and  the  arts  of  life.  Manual  train- 
ing among  primitive  peoples.  (2)  Anthropology  and  eth- 
nology of  the  eye.  The  eye  in  folk-lore  mythology,  religion 
and  the  arts  of  life.  Training  of  the  eye  among  primitive 
peoples.  (3)  Anthropology  and  ethnology  of  the  ear.  The  ear 
in  folk-lore,  etc.  Training  of  the  ear  among  primitive 
peoples.     Three  Lectures. 

DR.  HERMAN  T.  LUKBNS, 

Honorary  Fellow  in  Psychology,  will  lecture  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics : 

1.  Language.  Nervous  centers  involved.  The  physiology 
of  vocal  utterance.  Aphasia  and  other  disturbances  of  speech 
in  disease.  The  early  stages  of  a  child's  learning  to  speak. 
The  law  of  mispronunciation.  A  child's  views  of  grammar. 
Original  child  languages  and  what  they  teach  us.  The  nascent 
periods  for  the  learning  of  language  and  singing.  Picture 
writing  and  drawing.    Reading  and  writing. 

2.  Herbartian  Pedagogy.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to 
present  in  review  all  that  is  most  suggestive  in  the  present 
Herbartian  movement  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


EVENING  COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  a  special  course  of  evening 
lectures  on  important  subjects  popularly  treated  will  be  given. 
For  members  of  the  school  there  will  be  no  extra  fee  for  these 
courses.  For  those  not  members  of  the  Summer  School,  spe- 
cial tickets  for  this  course  will  be  sold  for  two  dollars.  Single 
lecture  50  cts. 

This  course  is  as  follows: 

DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

I.  The  bodily  and  mental  difference  now  established  be- 
tween the  sexes,  and  the  modification  thereby  required  for 
lower  and  especially  the  higher  education  of  man. 

II.  Body  Keeping  and  Training.  Including  plays  and  games, 
dancing,  singing  and  elocution.  The  four  systems  of  physical 
training  now  in  use.  School,  college  and  intercollegiate 
athletics. 

DR.  W.  H.  BURNHAM 

Will  deliver  one  evening  lecture  on  Memory. 
DR.  C.  F.  HODGE 

Will  give  two  evening  lectures: 

I.  On  the  Physiology  of  Alcohol. 

II.  On  Animal  Activity:  Sleep  and  Waking. 
DR.  W.  E.  STORY 

Will  give  two  evening  lectures: 

I.  On  the  Christian  Calendar. 

II.  Mathematical  Recreations. 

DR.  A.  G.  WEBSTER 

Will  deliver  two  or  more  popular  evening  lectures  on 
Waves  and  Oscillations. 

I.  Mechanical  and  Sonorous. 

II.  Luminous  and  Electrical. 
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In  announcing  its  fourth  session  the  Summer  School  takes 
the  important  new  step  of  so  enlarging  the  work  of  pS3^chol- 
ogy  and  related  topics  as  to  cover  the  entire  time  of  the 
school,  so  that  it  is  now  a  school  of  psychology,  physiol- 
ogy, anthropology  and  pedagogy.  Seven  instructors  give 
daily  lectures  or  demonstrations  which,  with  the  extra  even- 
ing exercises,  make  ninety-six  hours  of  carefully  co-ordinated 
work.  Most  summer  schools  offer  less  hours  of  instruction 
in  four,  and  some  in  even  six  weeks.  The  work  is  planned, 
however,  to  give  as  much  material  as  possible  in  the  briefest 
and  most  effective  way  and  so  as  to  make  it  practicable  to 
attend  as  many  lectures  as  any  one  can  desire. 

The  courses  of  Drs.  Hall,  Chamberlain  and  I,ukens,  are 
entirely  new  work,  never  offered  here  before,  and  all  the 
other  courses  are  some  more  and  some  less  new. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  unique,  and  while  inviting  teach- 
ers of  all  grades,  is  especially  addressed  to  students  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy. 


(a)  University  students  desirous  of  learning  features  of  the 
new  psychology,  some  of  which  are  not  now  accessible  any- 
where else. 

(b)  University  students  of  pedagogy,  or  of  other  depart- 
ments, who  may  desire  a  general  survey  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy, education,  etc. 

(c)  Professors  of  pedagogy,  normal  school  principals  and 
instructors. 

(d)  School  superintendents  and  principals. 

(e)  Writers  of  school  text  books  and  publishers. 

(f)  All  those  interested  in  any  aspect  of  child  study, 
whether  as  parents  and  teachers. 

The  school  will  begin  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July 
13,  at  10  o'clock,  and  end  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
July  25,  at  9  o'clock. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  all  the  resources  of  the  University — 
books,  apparatus,  buildings,  rooms,  diagrams,  etc. — to  those 
who  may  attend.  Instruction  is  to  be  given,  not  by  tutors, 
but  by  the  regular  professors  and  heads  of  departments  in 
each  subject.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  each  hour  and  each  day 
as  full  of  instruction  and  opportunity  and  each  lecture  as 
full  of  illustrations  as  possible. 

The  fee  will  be  twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  week,  or  twenty 
dollars  ($20)  for  the  course  of  two  weeks,  payable  in 
advance,  which  will  cover  everything  in  any  or  all  depart- 
ments. 

Both  the  buildings  and  location  are  favorable  to  comfort 
in  warm  weather,  and  board  can  be  obtained  at  moderate 
rates  near  by. 


The  Clerk  of  the  University  will  aid,  or  inform,  or  send 
addresses  of  boarding  places  to  any  who  may  write  him  in 
advance. 

Courses  will  be  given  by  the  following  Instructors : 

G.  STANLEY  HALL,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  94  Woodland  St. 

President  of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Psychology. 

CLIFTON  F.  HODGE,  Ph.  D.,  3  Charlotte  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Neurology. 


EDMUND  C.  SANFORD,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  H.  BURNHAM,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Pedagogy. 

ALEXANDER  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ph.  D. 
Lecturer  in  Anthropology . 

HERMAN  T.  LUKENS,  Ph.  D., 
Docent  in  Pedagogy. 

ERNEST  H.  LINDLEY,  A.  M., 
Fellow  in  Psychology. 


45  Hollywood  St. 

100  Chatham  St. 

10  Beaver  St. 

70  Florence  St. 

9  May  wood  St. 


I.     CHILD  STUDY. 
DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

The  work  this  year  will  be,  throughout,  new  work  not  given  in 
any  previons  summer  school. 

After  years  of  work  in  collecting,  tabulating  and  digesting  data 
from  many  thousand  returns  to  a  series  of  over  30  printed  syllabi 
or  questionnaires,  the  work  of  preparing  returns  for  publication  has 
so  far  progressed  that  preliminary  reports  on  about  twenty  topics 
may  be  presented  at  the  Summer  School.  These  topics  are  of  the 
most  fundamental  nature,  and  underlie,  and  are  sure  to  determine 
in  the  end  all  the  work  of  education.  They  also  suggest  a  genetic 
method  radically  new  and  transforming  for  the  study  of  ethics  and 
psychology.  This  work  is  new  and  unique,  and  appeals  to  two 
classes : 

I.  Professors  and  students  of  psychology  or  mental  phenomena 
in  any  of  its  departments  in  universities  and  colleges.  Special 
reference  will  be  had  in  the  following  courses  to  the  needs  of  grad- 
uate students  in  this  field  desiring  to  take  a  general  hasty 
survey  of  these  and  other  of  the  latest  methods  and  results  in  this 
field. 

II.  Teachers  of  all  grades,  from  and  including  kindergartners, 
and  professors  in  normal  schools,  and  superintendents.  The  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  work  will  be  steadily  kept  in  mind.  Those 
preparing  text  books  have  heretofore  found  great  aid  in  this  work. 

I.  Food  and  Appetites  of  Children  of  different  ages,  based  on  syl- 
labus. The  psycho-physiology  of  nutrition  as  modified  by  emotion 
and  mental  work  ;  psychic  bearings  of  the  topic  ;  effect  of  errors 
in  diet,  drink,  cooking,  lunches,  (connecting  with  Dr.  Burnham's 
course  in  school  hygiene)  ;  freakish  appetites  ;  things  children  like 
to  taste  and  eat ;  polyphagia  and  anorexia.     Statistics  and  tables. 

II.  Fears  in  Childhood  and  Youth.  Based  on  returns.  Celestial 
phenomena,  fire,  water,  falling,  dark,  getting  lost,  dirt,  mice,  snakes, 


spiders,  bugs,  blood,  strangers,  ridicule,  diseases,  ghosts,  spirits, 
witches,  psychic  effect  and  treatment ;  psychology  of  fear  and  of 
phobias,  shock.     Statistics  and  tables. 

III.  Anger.  Report  based  on  many  returns.  Vaso-motor 
symptoms,  changes  in  muscle  tension,  overt  acts,  the  stage  of 
abandon,  long  delayed  grudges,  forms  of  reaction  after  violent 
outbreaks,  difference  of  age  and  sex,  treatment  and  palliatives. 
Statistics. 

IV.  Friendship  and  Love  in  Childhood  and  Youth.  Infant  likes 
and  dislikes  of  persons.  Affection  and  antipathy  in  early  school  life ; 
effects  and  causes.  Natural  history  of  grudges,  "  palling  "  between 
two  children  of  the  same  and  of  opposite  sex  ;  changes  of  adoles- 
cence ;  earliest  love  experience  of  youths  and  maidens ;  mashing  ; 
effects  of  friendship  in  school  and  college,  and  how  best  utilized 
and  controlled ;  plain  talking ;  co-education ;  the  psychology  of 
sex  and  practical  applications. 

V.  Old  Age,  Disease  and  Death;  as  they  appear  to  childhood 
and  youth.  Early  ideas  of  the  soul  apart  from  body  ;  brooding  on 
death  ;  feelings  after  danger ;  feeling  for  the  sick  and  aged ;  the  best 
period  of  life  ;  man's  natural  and  instinctive  feeling  about  death, 
and  of  another  life ;  sense  of  getting  old ;  what  is  senescence  ?  effects 
of  loss  of  friends  and  sources  of  consolation.  Statistics  and 
utilizations. 

VI.  Laughing,  Fun,  Wit,  Tickling.  Just  what  is  a  laugh,  as 
distinct  from  a  cry?  its  progressive  stages,  sounds,  individual 
peculiarities  ;  after  effects,  causes,  spasmodic  laughs,  other  expres- 
sion of  pleasure,  simpering,  giggling,  training  to  prettier  modes 
of  laughter ;  jokes,  buffoonery,  comicalities,  drolleries  ;  effect  of 
age  and  sex  ;  mood  of  elation  and  depression  ;  use  of  satire  and 
ridicule  ;  education  of  mirth ;  utilization. 

VII.  Toys,  Playthings  and  Games.  Earliest  toys,  favorite  toys, 
curiosity  of  children  with  regard  to  toys,  imaginary  toys,  home- 
made toys,  best  and  worst  kinds ;  manifestation  of  love  of  toys,  of 
ownership  ;  value  of  color  and  smoothness  ;  difference  of  sex  ;  trade 
and  industry  toys ;  games,  lists  and  classification  of  games;  education 
of  games  ;  play  school  and  yards,  etc. ;  utilization  in  the  school. 
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VIII.  Dolls.  Based  on  syllabus  returns.  Material  of  dolls'  form  ; 
feeding  dolls ;  diseases  and  medicines;  death  and  funerals  of  dolls; 
their  names,  toilets  and  accessories  ;  doll  families,  parties;  reward 
and  punishment ;  dolls'  sleep  ;  dolls'  dresses  and  effects  on  children. 
Statistics  of  age  and  sex,  etc.  Educational  utilization  and  guid- 
ance. 

IX.  Common  Automatisms,  Nerve  Signs,  etc.,  in  children.  Skin- 
habits,  as  scratching,  shuddering,  sweating,  horriplation,  stroking 
and  coddling,  blushing  and  flushing ;  effort  automatisms,  as  tap- 
ping, rocking,  wriggling,  twisting  buttons,  or  biting  hair  and  nails 
while  studying ;  revery  and  day  dreaming ;  spitting,  hemming,  and 
other  mouth  and  throat  habits,  second  breath,  hiccough,  sneezing, 
sighing,  yawning  and  stretching,  shivering,  etc.  ;  treatment,  sig- 
nificance for  psychology  and  disease.     Statistics  and  tables. 

X.  Common  Traits  and  Habits  among  children.  Teasing,  bul- 
lying, showing  off,  mimicry  and  imitation,  bashfulness,  awkward- 
ness and  boldness,  curiosity  and  wonder  ;  treatment. 

XI.  Folk-lore  among  Children.  Signs,  omens,  charms,  cures, 
ghosts  and  popular  superstitions ;  Mother  Goose  and  nonsense  books ; 
myths  ;  fancy  and  imagination  compared  with  fact  as  educational 
material  ;  uses  of  superstitions  and  their  injuries  ;  application  to 
school  reading ;    the  problem  of  literature  for  the  young. 

XII.  Spontaneous  feelings  toward  Objects  of  Nature  among 
children.  Moon,  sun,  clouds  and  storm,  etc.,  heat,  cold,  stars, 
thunder,  soil,  stones,  metals,  trees,  flowers ;  other  forms  of  plant 
life,  insects,  reptiles,  pet  animals,  etc.  Statistics  and  tables;  util- 
ization for  teaching  service. 

XIII.  The  Religious  Nature,  Experience  and  Training  of 
Children.  Their  temptations,  their  regrets  and  resolves,  and  con- 
science cases  ;  sense  of  duty,  doubts  ;  the  new  life  ;  influence  of 
church  and  home ;  revival  seasons  ;  religious  exercises  ;  sense  of 
God  ;  past  and  present  modes  of  treating  the  deepening  of  religious 
feeling  in  children.  Returns  to  syllabus  ;  criticism  of  certain  cur- 
rent methods. 

XIV.  Moral  Defects  and  Moral  Education.  Types  of  special 
perversity :  the  cruel  child,  the  liar,  thief,  the  impure  child,  the 
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envious  or  jealous  type,  the  profane  or  irreverent  child,  the  good 
and  the  destructive  child  ;  moral  influence  of  teacher's  personal- 
ity, voice,  dress,  looks,  bearing,  etc.,  of  cronies  or  intimates,  exter- 
nal relations  with  parents,  games,  studies,  favorite  books,  punish- 
ments and  rewards ;  self-denial  and  other  discipline ;  plain  talks  ; 
best  practical  present  methods  of  moral  education. 

XV.  Exceptional  and  Peculiar  Children.  Based  on  returns. 
Heredity ;  effects  of  exceptional  beauty  or  ugliness ;  largeness  or 
smallness ;  bodily  deformity,  unusual  strength,  agility,  clumsi- 
ness;  exceptionally  cleanly  or  dirty.  The  cruel  child,  the  blase" 
child,  the  fastidious,  loquacious  or  taciturn,  the  buffoon,  doubter. 
The  proper  treatment  of  these  exceptional  traits.  Tables  and 
statistics. 

XVI.  Musical  Education.  Syllabus  and  returns.  Excessive  and 
defective  rhythm  ;  vocal  exercises  in  concert ;  early  form  of  tune 
sense  and  first  singing  ;  quality  and  range  of  child's  voice  ;  favorite 
tunes  ;  self-consciousness  in  singing  ;  change  of  voice  in  both  sexes  ; 
vocal  regimen  at  other  times.  Educational  value  of  music.  How 
far  should  the  child  follow  the  voice  here  ?  Criticism  of  certain  cur- 
rent tendencies  and  text  books. 

XVII.  Kindergarten.  Digest  of  returns  to  syllabus  covering 
hygiene,  gifts,  occupations,  stories,  music,  non-Frobelian  work, 
programme  meetings.  Effect  on  language,  length  of  kindergarten 
course.  Effect  on  later  school  work,  and  a  general  estimate  of 
Frobel's  fundamental  principle  and  of  his  work.  Modifications  in 
present  methods  both  of  theory  and  practice  suggested. 

XVIII.  Arithmetic,  Counting.  The  number  word  and  sign  ;  first 
grouping  of  numbers  ;  use  and  abuse  of  counters  and  concrete 
things  ;  mental  and  written  work  ;  large  and  small  numbers ;  ap- 
plication to  trade  and  business,  or  teaching  numbers  immedi- 
ately from  nature  ;  order  of  stages  and  divisions  of  number  work ; 
proper  use  of  apparatus.  Criticism  of  certain  current  methods  and 
text-books. 

XIX.  Child  Study  in  General.  The  different  methods  now  in 
use  ;  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  movement ;  the  errors  and  absurdi- 
ties often  included  under  the  term  ;  the  results  actually  established 
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with  sufficient  certainty  to  become  the  basis  of  education ;    pros- 
pects ;  bearings  on  the  various  studies  dealing  with  the  branch. 
The  order  of  these  topics  may  be  changed  in  any  way. 


II.     EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

DR.  EDMUND  C.  SANFORD 

Will  offer  the  following  course  : 
A  General  Sketch  of  Psychology.  (12  lectures.)  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  course  to  indicate  in  concise  form  the  most  important 
standpoints  and  results  of  recent  psychological  investigation.  The 
following  topics,  with  others,  will  be  treated  :  Association,  Mem- 
ory, Sensation,  Perception,  Movement,  Attention,  Volition,  Emo- 
tion. The  lectures  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  demonstrations  of 
apparatus  and  class  experiments. 

MR.  ERNEST  H.  UNDLEY 

Will  offer,  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Sanford, 

A  Laboratory  Course  of  Psychical  Measurements.  (Daily 
throughout  the  two  weeks.)  It  is  hoped  that  this  course  will  meet 
the  needs  of  Normal  School  teachers  of  Psychology  and  others  who 
desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  experimental  work  than  can  be 
obtained  from  Dr.  Sanford's  general  course.  The  aim  will  be  to 
familiarize  the  student,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  with  those  men- 
tal tests  and  measurements  which  are  best  calculated  to  show  char- 
acteristic differences  in  mental  constitution  and  such  especially  as 
promise  a  direct  application  to  pedagogy. 

Tests  of  the  Senses,  Association,  Memory,  Reaction-times,  Motor 
Ability,  Fatigue,  Practice  and  Attention,  will  be  included. 

It  is  desired  that  those  applying  for  this  course  should  commu- 
nicate as  early  as  possible  with  Dr.  Sanford  or  Mr.  Lindley. 


III.     PHYSIOLOGY  AND  NEUROLOGY. 
DR.  C.  F.  HODGE 

Will  offer  the  following  courses  : 

1.  A  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Nervous  System. 

,i.  Structural  Elements  of  which  the  Nervous  System  is  Com- 
posed; supporting  tissues,  blood  vessels,  nerve  cells  and  nerve 
fibres,  each  treated  with  special  reference  to  their  physiological 
functions. 

2.  Combination  of  Nerve  Elements  into  Systems.  Beginning 
with  the  simplest  type  of  nervous  system  found  in  the  jelly  fishes, 
the  more  important  features  of  those  of  invertebrates  will  be 
discussed  in  correllation  with  instincts  and  psychic  life  of  the  types 
considered. 

3.  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Vertebrate  Nervous  System.  The 
most  instructive  types,  including  Amphioxus,  a  variety  of  fishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  the  different  classes  of  mammals,  will  be 
critically  compared  in  connection  with  the  instincts  and  habits  of 
the  different  forms. 

4.  Nerves  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  Invertebrates. 

5.  Nerves  and  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  Vertebrates.  These 
lectures  will  be  devoted  to  tracing  the  development  and  structure 
of  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell  throughout  the  animal 
series. 

6.  The  Human  Spinal  Cord  and  Sympathetic  Nervous  System. 

7.  The  Human  Brain,  its  Size,  Form,  Parts,  the  Arrangement 
of  its  Convolutions  and  Gross  Structure. 

8.  Microscopical  Structure  of  the  Human  Brain. 

9.  Localization  of  Function  in  the  Nervous  System. 

10.  Development  and  Growth  of  the  Human  Brain. 

11.  The  Brain  as  the  Basis  of  Intelligence. 

12.  Nerve  Fatigue  and  some  Principles  of  Nerve  Hygiene. 
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One  hour  daily  will  be  devoted  to  illustrating  the  above  lectures 
with  actual  specimens  and  dissections,  as  well  as  by  models  and 
diagrams  and  with  examples  of  the  best  literature  of  the  subject, 
both  modern  and  classic.  The  lecture  will  be  further  supplemented 
by  the  following  laboratory  courses. 

II.  A  Laboratory  Course  in  the  Dissection  of  the  Brain.  One 
feature  of  this  course  will  be,  for  those  who  desire  to  possess  such 
a  collection,  the  preparation  of  permanent  specimens  illustrating 
a  typical  series  of  nervous  systems.  Materials  and  reagents  for 
this  purpose  will  be  furnished  without  extra  expense. 

III.  A  course  in  Normal  Histology  will  be  given,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  desire  to  take  it.  This  course  will  also  have  for 
its  special  aim,  the  equipment  of  each  student  with  microscopical 
specimens  adapted  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  tissues  and  organs 
in  a  course  of  physiology  as  commonly  given  in  high  schools.  It 
will  consist  of  practical  instruction  which  will  enable  each  student 
to  prepare  microscopical  slides  for  himself.  Microscopes,  micro- 
tomes, reagents  and  all  material  will  be  supplied,  except  slides  and 
covers,  which  each  student  will  be  expected  to  furnish.  A  supply  of 
these  may  be  obtained  in  the  laboratory  at  cost. 

Applications  for  admission  to  Courses  II  and  III  should  be  sent 
directly  to  Dr.  Hodge,  and  in  order  to  have  the  needs  of  all  properly 
arranged  for,  they  should  be  sent  in  before  July  i. 


IV.     PEDAGOGY. 

DR.  W.  H.  BURNHAM 

Will  offer  the  following  courses  : 

The  Hygiene  of  Instruction.  Ten  Lectures.  The  point  of  view 
of  these  lectures  will  be  that  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of 
development.  Every  subject  of  instruction  and  every  pedagogical 
method  have  important  hygienic  aspects  that  must  be  studied  be- 
fore their  true  value  can  be  estimated.  The  hygiene  of  instruction 
presupposes  good  sanitation  and  observance  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  somatic  and  cerebral  hygiene.  It  has  to  do  especially  with 
the  conditions  that  favor  the  normal  functioning  of  the  child's 
psycho-physic  mechanism  so  far  as  they  are  determined  by  methods 
of  study,  school  programmes,  manner  of  teaching,  text-books,  and 
the  like.  It  is  based  upon  the  results  of  studies  in  somatic  and 
cerebral  hygiene  and  upon  special  observation  and  systematic  study 
of  children  while  engaged  in  their  usual  school  activity  in  the 
different  school  subjects.  The  aim  of  the  lectures  will  be  to  give 
the  results  of  such  investigations  and  to  outline  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  hygiene  of  instruction. 

i.  The  General  Principles  of  the  Hygiene  of  Instruction.  The 
importance  of  studying  the  hygienic  aspects  of  pedagogical  princi- 
ples and  methods.  The  physiology  and  psychology  of  develop- 
ment as  the  basis  of  educational  principles. 

2.  Growth  and  Development.     The  Hygiene  of  Adolescence. 

3.  Methods  of  Studying  Nervous  Fatigue  in  School  Children. 
Recent  studies  and  their  results. 

4.  The  Period  of  Study.  Recesses,  pauses,  sequence  of  studies 
in  the  daily  programme,  etc. 

5.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Senses. 

6.  The  Principles  and  Hygiene  of  Motor  Training.  Motor  dis- 
orders incident  to  school  life. 
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7-  Writing.  The  investigations  of  Schubert,  Seggel,  Schenk, 
et  al.  The  vertical  vs.  the  slanting  script  from  the  hygienic  point 
of  view. 

8.  Reading  and  Singing.  The  studies  of  Gutzmann,  Hartwell, 
Garbini,  et  al. 

9.  Arithmetic  and  other  subjects.  The  hygienic  study  of  mate- 
rial and  methods. 

10.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Kindergarten.  Care  of  the  senses, 
voice,  teeth,  etc. 

11.  Scientific  Studies  of  the  Air  of  School-rooms. 

12.  The  Training  of  Teachers.  Various  plans  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

A  conference  will  be  held  daily  for  the  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  subjects  of  educational  interest.  Such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing are  suggested  : 

The  literature  of  school  hygiene,  Defective  Children,  The 
hygiene  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  naso-pharynx.  The  study  and 
observation  of  children  while  engaged  in  school  work.  School 
furniture.  Suggestion  in  the  school-room.  The  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  education.  Recent  educational  movements  in  Germany. 
Sozialpadagogik.     Pestalozzi  and  his  influence. 


V.     LANGUAGE  AND   HISTORY   OF   CURRICULA. 

DR.  HERMAN  T.  IyUKENS 

Will  lecture  on  the  following  topics : 

1.  Language.  Picture  writing  and  drawing.  Earliest  attempts 
at  writing.  Manner  of  holding  the  pen  and  paper.  Size  and  Form 
of  letters.  Automatic  movements.  Individual  differences  of  hand- 
writing. Early  interest  in  Reading.  Anthropomorphization  of 
letters  and  Synopsia.  Cipher  Alphabets  of  children.  Methods  of 
teaching  Reading,  Writing,  and  Drawing. 

2.  History  of  Curricula.  Apropos  of  the  present  activity  in  the 
manufacture  of  courses  of  study  and  the  current  discussions  on  the 
enrichment  of  the  course,  correlation,  etc.,  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
treatment  of  these  questions  in  the  past  will  be  given,  and  all  that 
China,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Judea,  Arabia,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
modern  Europe  have  considered  to  be  the  best  culture  material  on 
which  to  train  up  the  young  and  the  connection  and  sequence  in 
which  this  material  has  been  taught  will  be  passed  in  review.  The 
decline  of  ancient  learning  in  the  early  centuries  and  the  rise  of 
Christian  schools,  the  three  great  waves  of  revival  under  Charle- 
magne, the  Scholastics,  and  the  Humanists,  will  be  traced,  to- 
gether with  the  ideal  curricula  of  the  later  reformers  from  Come- 
nius  down  to  our  own  time.  Particular  pains  will  be  taken  to  show 
the  bearing  of  all  of  this  on  the  problems  of  the  present. 


VI.     ANTHROPOLOGY. 

DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Will  offer  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  "  The  Anthropology  of 
Childhood  (New  Series),"  embracing  the  following  topics: 

The  Folk-Lore  and  Mythology  of  Growth  and  Development — 
Birth,  Babyhood,  Childhood,  Youth,  Puberty,  Adolescence,  Man- 
hood and  Womanhood,  Old  Age,  Death. 

Primitive  Ideas  of  the  Human  Organism,  its  Origins  and  various 
Stages  of  Life. 

Folk-Ideas  of  Sex,  Climate,  Race,  Heredity,  and  their  Influence. 

The  Child  and  the  Man.  Infancy  and  Old  Age.  Elixirs  and 
Rejuvenescence-Myths.  The  Fountain  of  Youth,  the  Water  of 
Life. 

The  Child  and  Woman.     The  Child  and  the  Race. 

The  Movements  and  Actions  of  the  Child  and  their  Folk-Inter- 
pretations. Emotions  and  Feelings  of  the  Child  and  their  Folk- 
Lore.     The  Child  and  the  Phenomena  of  the  Outside  World. 

The  Child  and  the  Other  World.  Primitive  Thought  Concerning 
Birth,  Life,  Transmigration,  Death.     Child-Life  in  the  Spirit-Land. 


EVENING  COURSES, 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  a  special  course  of  evening  lec- 
tures on  important  subjects  popularly  treated  will  be  given.  For 
members  of  the  school  there  will  be  no  extra  fee  for  these  courses. 
For  those  not  members  of  the  Summer  School,  special  tickets  for 
this  course  will  be  sold  for  two  dollars.     Single  lectures  50  cts. 

This  course  is  as  follows  : 

DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

I.  Hypnotism.  Psychic  Research.  Mind  and  Faith  Cures  and 
Other  Forms  of  Mysticism,  Ecstatic  States,  etc. 

II.  Present  Status  of  Pedagogy.  Present  Tendencies  and  Needs 
in  American  Education. 

DR.  C.  F.  HODGE. 

Recent  Experiments  on  the  Physiology  of  Alcohol. 
DR.  E.  C.  SANFORD. 

I.  The  Psychology  of  Illusion. 

II.  The  Relation  of  Circulation  and  Respiration  to  Mental 
Activity. 

DR.  W.  H.  BURNHAM. 
Pestalozzi  and  His  Influence. 

DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I.  The  Anthropological  History  of  America. 

II.  The  Philosophy  of  Childhood  with  the  Poets. 
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In  announcing  its  fifth  session  the  Summer  School  takes 
the  important  new  step  of  so  enlarging  the  work  of  psychol- 
ogy and  related  topics  as  to  cover  the  entire  time  of  the 
school,  so  that  it  is  now  a  school  of  psychology,  physiology, 
anthropology  and  pedagogy.  Seven  instructors  give  daily 
lectures  or  demonstrations  which,  with  the  extra  evening  ex- 
ercises, make  over  one  hundred  hours  of  carefully  co-ordinated 
work.  Most  summer  schools  offer  less  hours  of  instruction 
in  four,  and  some  in  even  six  weeks.  The  work  is  planned, 
however,  to  give  as  much  material  as  possible  in  the  briefest 
and  most  effective  way  and  so  as  to  make  it  practicable  to 
attend  as  many  lectures  as  any  one  can  desire.  Most  of  the 
work  is  entirely  new. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  unique,  and  while  inviting  teach- 
ers of  all  grades,  is  especially  addressed  to  students  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy. 

(a)  University  students  desirous  of  learning  features  of 
the  new  psychology,  some  of  which  are  not  now  accessible 
anywhere  else. 


(b)  University  students  of  pedagogy,  or  of  other  depart- 
ments, who  may  desire  a  general  survey  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy, education,  etc. 

(c)  Professors  of  pedagogy,  normal  school  principals  and 
instructors. 

(d)  School  superintendents  and  principals. 

(e)  Writers  of  school  text  books,  and  publishers. 

The  school  will  begin  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July 
19,  at  10  o'clock,  and  end  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
July  31,  at  9  o'clock. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  all  the  resources  of  the  University — 
books,  apparatus,  buildings,  rooms,  diagrams,  etc. — to  those 
who  may  attend.  Instruction  is  to  be  given,  not  by  tutors, 
but  by  the  regular  professors  and  heads  of  departments  in 
each  subject.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  each  hour  and  each  day 
as  full  of  instruction  and  opportunity  and  each  lecture  as 
full  of  illustrations  as  possible. 

The  fee  will  be  twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  week,  or  twenty 
dollars  ($20)  for  the  course  of  two  weeks,  payable  in 
advance,  which  will  cover  everything  in  any  or  all  depart- 
ments. 

Both  the  buildings  and  location  are  favorable  to  comfort 
in  warm  weather,  and  board  can  be  obtained  at  moderate 
rates  near  by. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Wilson,  Clerk  of  the  University,  will  aid,  or 
inform,  or  send  addresses  of  boarding  places  to  any  who  may 
write  him  in  advance. 


Courses  will  be  given  by  the  following  Instructors : 

G.  STANLEY  HALL,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  94  Woodland  St. 

President  of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Psychology. 

CLIFTON  F.  HODGE,  Ph.  D.,  3  Charlotte  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Neurology. 

EDMUND  C.  SANFORD,  Ph.  D.,  45  Hollywood  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  H.  BURNHAM,  Ph.D.,  100  Chatham  St. 

Instructor  in  Pedagogy. 

ALEXANDER  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ph.  D.,  10  Beaver  St. 

Lecturer  in  Anthropology. 

ADOLF  MEYER,  M.  D.,  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital. 

Docent  in  Psychiatry. 

COLIN  C.  STEWART,  84  Woodland  St. 

Fellow  in  Physiology. 


I.     BIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 
DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

The  work  this  year  will  be  new  work  not  given  in  any  previous 
summer  school,  and,  save  a  few  necessary  points  of  connection  with 
past  courses,  will  be  largely  devoted  to  opening  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  new  field. 

I.  The  Study  and  Teaching  of  Nature  will  hold  the  leading 
place  in  the  work  of  the  coming  session.  The  special  topics 
treated  will  be  those  deemed  of  chief  importance  in  primary  and 
secondary  education.  They  will  include  the  following:  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  space  and  ether,  clouds,  storm,  thunder  and 
lightning,  seasons,  winds,  waters,  earth,  stones,  crystals,  plants, 
flowers,  trees,  lower  and  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  including 
birds,  domestication,  instinct,  heredity,  evolution,  disease,  death, 
children  as  the  culmination  of  the  organic  series.  The  endeavor 
will  be  to  present  the  essential  scientific  facts  regarding  the  above 
objects  in  their  genetic  sequence  and  proper  perspective  as  materials 
for  text  books  and  courses  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to 
present  the  mythologic  and  animistic  way  in  which  savages  and 
children  regard  these  phenomena  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  up  the 
problem  of  myth  versus  science,  genesis  versus  geology,  flower  and 
plant  lore  versus  botany,  animal  mythology  and  totemistn  versus 
zoology,  etc.  To  co-ordinate  the  poetic  view  of  things  as  animated 
with  the  mechanical  view  of  science  and  to  show  how  each  needs 
the  other  and  languishes  without  it,  and  how  their  separation  injures 
both  the  heart  and  the  head,  religion  and  science,  and  interferes 
with  both  mental  economy  and  interest,  and  thus  to  develop  a  few 
definite  rules  for  teaching  Nature,  will  be  the  general  aim  of  the 
course. 

This  work  will  be  carefully  co-ordinated  with  that  of  Dr.  Hodge, 
and  the  two  together  will  attempt  to  meet  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  prominent  immediate  need  in  educational  progress  in  this 
day  of  great  awakening  of  interest  in  Nature. 


II.  For  three  years  child  study  has  held  a  place  in  the  research 
work  of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical  departments,  fourteen 
questionnaires  being  issued  this  year,  making  forty-five  in  all. 
Although  this  subject  has  had  almost  no  place  in  the  programme  of 
University  instruction  during  the  academic  year,  it  was  made  prom- 
inent in  the  last  summer  school.  This  summer  the  work  of  the 
year  now  closing  will  be  presented,  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  gather  up  from  the  work  of  this  and  previous  years, 
and  from  other  centres  as  well  as  this,  all  results  thus  far  obtained 
and  to  apply  them  to  actual  studies  and  methods  of  school  and 
college  work,  by  subjects  and  by  grades,  and  to  conclude  for  the 
present  this  line  of  work  here:  Some  of  the  new  topics  are  chil- 
dren's sense  of  certainty,  sitting  still  and  inhibition,  traits  of  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislikes,  truancy  and  migration,  teasing  and 
bullying,  second  breath,  specialization,  religious  growth  and  service, 
the  psychological  aspect  of  disease,  puzzles,  a  new  group  of  phe- 
nomena of  adolescence,  etc. 

III.  The  work  of  Doctor  Hall  and  Doctor  Hodge,  which  supple- 
ments each  other,  is  based  upon  two  ideas ;  first,  that  the  study  of 
nature  now  promises  soon  to  occupy  the  dominant  place  in  educa- 
tion, and  a  strong  belief  that  this  is  to  have  a  most  salutary  and 
profoundly  transforming  influence  upon  school  work;  secondly, 
that  most  of  the  courses  and  text  books  now  in  use,  of  which  a  large 
collection  has  been  made  and  will  be  demonstrated,  are  exceedingly 
inadequate  and  many  of  them  pedagogically  puerile  and  perverse, 
condemning  teachers  and  pupils,  especially  in  lower  grades,  to  live 
on  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  tables  of  science  and  robbing 
children  of  their  natural  right  to  its  larger  view  and  free  air.  These 
courses  will  seek  to  bring  the  results  of  genetic  psychology  to  bear 
upon  the  practical  work  of  teaching  and  making  courses  and  ele- 
mentary text  books  in  astronomy,  meteorology,  geology,  physics, 
botany,  zoology,  and  anthropology,  in  pointing  out  the  genetic  as 
opposed  to  the  logical  methods,  choice,  arrangement  and  presenta- 
tion of  matter.  Incidentally  the  problems  of  school  geography, 
reading  and  elementary  mathematics  will  be  discussed.  The  work 
will  thus  be  devoted   to  the   material  rather  than  to  the  formal 
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studies,  and  it  is  believed  thus  represents  the  chief  need  of  the  hour 
in  pedagogy. 

Dr.  Hall  will  give  two  evening  lectures  during  the  session  of  the 
School  on  the  following  topics  : 

I.  Specialization — its  Physiology,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy; 
Special  Teachers  in  Lower  Schools ;  Training  of  University  Ex- 
perts;  Dangers  and  Advantages  of  Specialization. 

II.  Some  Fundamental  Religious  Affirmations  warranted  by 
Psychology  and  other  Sciences. 


II.     PSYCHOLOGY. 

DR.  EDMUND  C.  SANFORD. 

The  work  in  psychology  will  consist  of  a  general  course  running 
through  the  whole  session  of  the  school  and  two  special  courses 
of  a  week  each. 

General  Sketch  oe  Psychology.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  a  rapid  survey  of  the  most  important  standpoints  and  results 
of  recent  psychological  investigation,  and  is  illustrated,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  demonstrations  of  apparatus  and  class  experiments. 
Its  scope  is  indicated  by  the  following  topics : 

I.  Association.  Revery,  Mental  trains,  What  keeps  the  trains 
moving  ?  What  selects  the  images  that  compose  them  ?  Psycho- 
physic  parallelism.  General  principle  of  Association.  Stream  of 
Thought.  Laws  of  Association,  illustrated  by  simple  class  experi- 
ments. Apperceptive  interference  with  course  of  association.  (Class 
experiments.)  Fusion  and  colligation.  Time  required  for  Asso- 
ciation. (Class  experiment.)  Association  in  other  fields  than  that 
of  mental  images.  Unusual  Associations  :  Number  forms,  Colored 
hearing,  Personifications. 

II.  Memory.  Characteristics  of  a  complete  act  of  memory  and 
conditions  that  influence  it.  The  original  record,  how  to  be  con- 
ceived. Retention  a  general  property  of  the  nervous  system. 
Primary  Memory,  how  long  does  the  original  impression  last? 
(Experimental  illustration.)  Associative  Memory.  Influence  of 
attention  and  interest.  Memories  vs.  Memory.  Memory  span  and 
conditions  that  affect  it.     (Class  experiments). 

III.  Memory  {cont.'y  Voluntary  recall,  mechanism  and  con- 
ditions that  influence  it.  Memory  and  movement,  "  Muscular 
Memory."  Mnemonics  and  aids  to  memory.  (Demonstration.) 
Methods  of  forgetting.  Can  memory  be  improved  ?  Hygienic  and 
pedagogical  suggestibns. 

IV.  Sensation   and  Perception.     Images   show  sensory   origin. 
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Simple  sensation  a  psychological  abstraction.  Difficulty  of  analysis, 
illustrated  by  class  experiments.  Enumeration  of  sensations  now 
distinguished.  Experiments  upon  Touch,  Hearing,  Vision  and  the 
Kinesthetic  Senses.  Sensation,  Perception  and  Apperception. 
Sense  training.     Pedagogical  inferences. 

V.  Sensation  and  Motion.  Illustrations  of  the  general  principle 
that  all  mental  states  tend  to  express  themselves  in  motor  form. 
Reflex  action.  (Examples  and  demonstrations.)  Simple  reaction 
times,  sensory  and  motor  types  ;  reactions  with  discrimination  and 
choice.  (Demonstrations  and  experiments.)  Inhibition.  Language 
movements  and  aphasia. 

VI.  Attention.  A  state  and  not  a  faculty.  Ribot's  definition. 
Concentration  and  distraction.  Aspects  of  Attention  :  spontaneous, 
voluntary;  outer,  inner;  immediate,  derived.  (Illustrations  and 
experiments.)  Conditions  influencing  attention  :  outer  conditions, 
inner  conditions.  (Demonstration.)  Attention  and  apperception. 
Attention  and  the  muscles.  Mechanism  of  attention.  Sensation, 
perception,  association  and  thought  with  varying  degrees  of  atten- 
tion. 

VII.  Attention  (cont.).  Methods  and  habits  of  Attention. 
Attention  and  getting  to  sleep.  Divided  Attention.  (Demonstration 
and  experiments.)  Attention  and  prestidigitation.  Inconstancy 
of  Attention.  Fatigue  and  Attention.  Is  cultivation  of  Attention 
possible?     Pedagogical  suggestions. 

VIII.  Emotion.  Feeling  and  Emotion.  James's  theory  of 
Emotion.  Physical  basis  of  emotion.  Variety  of  response  in 
different  individuals  and  at  different  times.  Why  emotions  have 
so  profound  an  effect.  Emotion  and  attention.  Recollected 
Emotion,  Repeated  Emotion,  Emotional  habit.  Hygienic  and 
pedagogical  suggestions. 

IX.  Volition.  Voluntary  movement  and  its  mechanism,  action 
and  inhibition.  James's  Fiat.  Voluntary  and  habitual  action. 
Deliberation  and  influences  which  help  and  hinder  it.  Active  and 
inhibitive  types ;  diseases  of  will.  Strength  of  will.  Emotion, 
attention  and  will,  Psychological  statement  of  the  question  of 
Free  Will.     Hygienic  and  pedagogical  inferences. 
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X.  Personality,  Temperament  and  Individual  Psychology.  Per- 
sonality in  the  psychological  sense.  Alterations  in  personality, 
normal  and  abnormal.  Temperaments  and  the  classifications  sug- 
gested for  them.  Sketch  of  recent  efforts  at  the  special  study  of 
the  mental  differences  of  individuals. 

XI.  a.  Suggestion  and  Imitation.  Normal  forms  of  sugges- 
tion, abnormal  forms.  Mechanism  of  suggestion.  Auto-sugges- 
tion. Imitation,  b.  Practical  suggestions  on  teaching  Psychology. 
Order  of  topics.  Illustrative  experiments.  Simple  and  inexpen- 
sive apparatus.  Topics  likely  to  interest  younger  pupils  in  special 
study.     Literature. 

A  Demonstrationai,  Course  in  Pedagogical  Measurements. 
{First  Week.)  By  this  course  it  is  hoped  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  recent  efforts  toward 
exactness  in  the  study  of  the  individual  mind  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  general  course  above.  Those  tests  and  measurements 
will  be  presented  which  seem  best  adapted  to  show  differences  in 
mental  constitution,  and  such  especially  as  promise  an  application 
to  pedagogy.  Methods  will  be  demonstrated,  and  students  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  handle  for  themselves  such  apparatus  as  is 
used.  The  following  topics  will  be  considered :  I.  Sense  Tests. 
Vision  :  keenness,  astigmatism,  color-blindness.  Hearing :  keen- 
ness, discrimination  of  pitch.  Touch  :  discriminative  sensibility, 
pain.  II.  Motor  Ability.  Precision,  rapidity,  endurance,  simple 
reaction-time,  time  of  sorting  cards,  fixity  of  habit,  rates  of  copy- 
ing under  various  conditions.  III.  Memory.  Memory  span  under 
various  conditions.  Memory  of  form,  of  phrases.  Associations.  IV. 
Attention.  Letter  marking,  ergographic  tests,  simultaneous  acts. 
Adding  with  distraction.  Observation  tests.  V.  Fatigue  and  Prac- 
tice. Sketch  of  a  series  of  tests  with  adding  of  digits,  intended  to 
show  effect  of  fatigue,  practice,  intermissions  of  work,  and  "warm- 
ing up."  VI.  Suggestibility.  Tests  with  weights,  with  suggested 
movements,  etc.,  etc. 

A  Practice  Course  of  Simple  Experiments.    {Second  Week.) 
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Those  taking  this  course  will  have  opportunity  to  perform  for 
themselves,  under  Dr.  Sanford's  [direction,  a  number  of  selected 
experiments  bearing  upon  various  topics  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy. The  experiments  chosen  will  be  such  as  can  be  performed 
with  the  simplest  apparatus,  and  such  as  may  be  used  with  profit 
in  Normal  and  High  School  courses.  The  course  is  addressed  pri- 
marily to  those  engaged  in  teaching  psychology. 

Those  planning  to  take  this  practice  course  should  signify  their 
intention  of  doing  so  to  the  Clerk  of  the  School,  Mr.  Louis  N.  Wil- 
son, before  July  i,  if  possible. 

Evening  Lectures  : 

1.  Mind  and  Body. 

2.  Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Color. 


III.     BIOLOGY. 

DR.  C.  F.  HODGE 

Will  offer  the  following  course  : 

Outlines  of  General  Biology  for  Public  School  Grades  and  the 
High  School.  (Twelve  lectures  with  laboratory  work  and  demon- 
strations.) The  purpose  of  this  course  is  two-fold  :  practical  and 
theoretical ;  first,  to  bring  forward  a  biological  standpoint  for  public 
school  work  ;  second,  to  gather  and  arrange  material  and  discuss 
methods  of  teaching  under  the  general  point  of  view  indicated.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  aim  of  a  biological  education  should 
be  to  develop,  without  premature  forcing  or  distortion,  the  scientific 
spirit  in  each  child.  To  accomplish  this,  the  science  should  be 
brought  to  touch  every  living  interest  of  the  child,  awaken  new 
interests,  and  it  should  be  so  taught  that  the  truth  will  grow  with 
the  child's  growth  and  maintain  the  closest  possible  relations  with 
the  highest  interests  of  the  man.  The  course  should,  thus,  aim  to 
furnish  to  the  child  the  materials  from  which  he  may  gather  by 
first-hand  observation  and  experiment  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  which  govern  the  living  things  about  him.  It  should  be 
so  arranged  and  taught  as  to  saturate  the  child,  from  his  own  actual 
experience,  without  admixture  of  moralizing  and  sentimentality, 
with  the  idea  that  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  obeyed,  and  it  should 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  with  the  forces  of  nature 
to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  and  best  ends  of  life.  In  short, 
the  function  of  biology  in  the  public  school  is  to  develop  the  scien- 
tific spirit  and  bring  the  child  out  upon  the  biological  standpoint. 
To  this  end,  it  would  seem,  that  the  science  must  be  presented  to 
the  child  as  it  has  presented  itself  to  the  race,  viz.,  as  a  series  of 
important  problems,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  even  now 
unsolved,  with  the  solutions  of  which  are  associated  many  of  the 
highest  interests  of  life. 

With  this  spirit  and  standpoint  attained  in  the  school,  the  child 
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may  safely  go  out  to  meet  the  series  of  problems  in  its  own  life, 
approaching  each  from  the  standpoint  of  science  and  working  out 
their  solutions  according  to  scientific  methods.  While  the  practical 
human  uses  and  values  of  the  science  are  thus  given  a  prominent 
position,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  whole  aim  of  the  course  is  the 
development  of  the  scientific  rather  than  the  commercial  spirit,  and 
the  formation  of  permanent  interests,  which  shall  be  of  lifelong  help 
and  comfort  to  the  individual,  rather  than  the  memorizing  of  facts. 
The  following  programme,  subject  to  minor  changes,  may  serve 
to  indicate  more  particularly  the  standpoint  and  scope  of  the 
course. 

I.  The  Scientific  Spirit.  Its  evolution  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  race.     Its  value  to  race  and  individual.     The  uses  of  science. 

II.  Development  of  the  Biological  Sciences.  Biological  myths. 
Animal  and  plant  worship.  Order  of  differentiation  and  present 
classification  of  the  biological  sciences,  with  field,  scope  and  value 
of  each  division.  So  far  as  logical  or  psychological  necessity  has 
been  a  prime  determinant,  the  same  order  should  be  followed  for 
the  child  as  is  found  in  the  historical  development.  Special  prom- 
inence will  be  given  to  the  ideas,  motives  and  forces  which  have 
impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  the  biological  sciences,  and  hence  to  the 
men  connected  with  important  discoveries  and  their  methods  of  work. 

III.  Man's  Position  in  Living  Nature.  Domestication  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  their  use  for  food,  clothing  and  ornament.  Man's 
moral  relations  to  animals.  Hunting  and  fishing.  The  biological 
aspects  of  vegetarianism.     The  biological  standpoint  defined. 

With  these  theoretical  considerations  mutually  agreed  upon,  it  is 
intended  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  course  to  practical  lesons 
adapted  to  use  in  the  different  grades.  In  these,  it  is  not  intended 
so  much  to  teach  the  facts  of  biology  as  to  illustrate  the  biological 
standpoint.  And  it  is  hoped  that  enough  may  be  done  to  assist 
teachers  in  developing  wholesome  lessons  out  of  the  phenomena  of 
living  things  which  come  closest  to  the  every-day  interests  and  to 
the  lives  of  their  pupils. 

IV.  The  Struggle  for  Existence.  Methods  of  teaching  the  law. 
Illustrations  taken  from  a  patch  of  mould,  a  plot  of  moss,  a  flower- 
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pot.     The  struggle  as  seen  in  a  forest,  among  species  of  animals,  in 
human  communities      The  duty  to  become  "  fit  to  survive." 

V.  Trees.  Their  work  in  the  world.  Their  uses  to  man  in  fruits 
and  woods.  Their  influence  on  climate.  Principles  of  modern 
forestry.  Some  diseases  of  trees.  Their  insect  enemies  and  bird 
protectors. 

VI.  Growth  of  Plants  from  Seeds.  Relations  to  moisture,  tem- 
perature, sunshine  and  food  in  the  soil  and  air.  Competitive  raising 
of  a  plant  hy  the  pupils.  Cultivation  of  flowers,  some  of  their 
insect  enemies  and  fungus  diseases,  with  methods  of  prevention 
and  cure. 

VII.  Weeds.  Methods  of  introduction  into  a  country.  Their 
distribution  and  propagation.  Numbers  of  seeds  produced.  The 
damage  and  loss  they  occassion.     Weed  laws. 

VIII.  Bacteria  and  Moulds.  Their  power  of  growth  and  repro- 
duction. Vast  economic  value  of  knowledge  concerning  them. 
Methods  of  protecting  fruits  and  food  from  them.  Their  relations 
to  cleanliness,  to  health  and  to  diseases.  Methods  of  introducing 
their  study  into  the  schools. 

IX.  The  Honey  Bee.  Its  work  in  the  world.  Life  of  the  hive. 
Honey  production  and  honey  yielding  flowers. 

X.  Our  Common  Toad.  Life  history.  Habits,  food  and  habi- 
tat. Value  to  the  community.  Similar  uses  of  frogs,  tree  toads, 
bats  and  snakes. 

XI.  Fishes.  Habits  and  modes  of  life  of  common  species.  Fish 
culture. 

XII.  Physiology  in  the  Public  School.  The  physiology  of  pain 
and  of  respiration  treated  as  examples  of  the  way  it  may  be  taught. 

It  is  proposed,  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  study,  to  gather  a 
room  full  of  vivaria  of  all  sorts,  ant  nests,  bee  hives,  aquaria  for 
common  forms  of  aquatic  life  in  the  vicinity,  plants  growing  un- 
der different  conditions,  simple  means  of  teaching  the  growth  of 
moulds  and  bacteria,  etc.  In  this  way  many  things  not  mentioned 
in  the  above  programme  may  be  demonstrated.  Special  attention 
will  also  be  given  to  means  of  finding,  collecting,  care  and  preser- 
vation of  specimens  for  demonstration  of  the  course. 
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In  order  to  arrange  adequate  facilities  with  reference  to  labora- 
tory work  it  is  especially  requested  that  those  intending  to  take 
the  course  send  in  their  applications  to  Dr.  Hodge  not  later  than 
July  i. 

Evening  Lecture.  The  Treatment  of  Alcohol  Physiology  in  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools  compared  with  its  teaching  in  our 
common  schools. 


IV.     NEUROLOGY. 
DR.  ADOLF  MEYER 

Will  offer  the  following  courses  : 

I.  Ten  lectures  on  the  principles  of  neurology;  the  chief  facts 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 

General  histology  of  the  nervous  system.  The  supporting 
tissues  and  blood  vessels,  the  nerve  cells  and  their  processes ;  the 
growth  of  the  nerve  elements  ;  their  conditions  at  various  ages  ; 
their  reaction  to  injury  and  to  stimulation.  The  relations  of  the 
cells  among  each  other,  and  the  probable  laws  of  function. 

The  development  of  the  general  physiology  and  plan  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  animal  series  ;  the  parallel  growth  of  differ- 
entiation of  function  and  of  the  substratum,  the  nervous  system. 

The  reflex  apparatus  of  the  lowest  level  in  low  vertebrates  ;  the 
spinal  and  cranial  nerves,  their  sensory  termination  (including  the 
special  sense  organs),  the  connection  of  the  sensory  and  motor  ele- 
ments, the  distribution  of  the  motor  apparatus  and  the  segmenta- 
tion of  the  body  in  functional  sensori-motor  mechanisms.  The 
sympathetic  nervous  system. 

The  general  plan  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  stem  in  the  more 
highly  developed  vertebrates,  the  differentiation  of  special  mechan- 
isms, especially  the  cerebellar,  the  mid-brain  and  fore-brain  appa- 
ratus;  outlines  of  the  development  of  cerebellum  in  the  vertebrate 
series,  and  in  man  ;  development  of  the  mid-brain  and   fore-brain 
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in  the  vertebrates  and  in  man.  Demonstrations  of  the  gross  struc- 
ture of  these  parts  in  various  animals. 

The  growth  and  size  of  the  human  brain  ;  the  development  of 
the  convolutions  and  their  arrangement ;  their  probable  signifi- 
cance and  the  possibilities  of  drawing  conclusions  from  their  con- 
figuration as  was  attempted  in  the  "  criminal  brain,"  etc.  The 
development  of  our  knowledge  of  localization ;  study  of  the 
various  sensory-motor  mechanisms  with  an  account  of  the  various 
neurological  methods ;  pure  anatomy  (human  and  comparative), 
physiology  and  experiment,  embryology  and  development  of  path- 
ways (Flechsig's  method  and  its  scope),  experimental  anatomy 
(Gudden's  and  Marchi's  degeneration  methods,  combination  of 
physiology  and  histology),  the  study  of  pathological  lesions  in 
man  ;  illustrated  on  the  spinal  cord,  cerebellum  and  especially  the 
connections  and  localization  of  the  fore-brain,  olfactory,  visual, 
auditory,  sensory-motor  and  speech  apparatus  of  the  fore-brain. 

The  microscopical  structure  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  the  data 
of  parallelism  of  growth  and  decay  of  mind  and  brain. 

II.  Two  lectures  with  demonstrations  in  the  Worcester  Lunatic 
Hospital,  giving  an  outline  of  the  problems  of  psychiatry  as  far  as 
they  are  of  value  and  importance  to  pedagogy  and  general  hygiene. 

Evening  Lecture  : 

On  mental  hygiene  in  the  light  of  a  study  of  nervous  and  mental 
diseases. 

MR.  COLIN  C.  STEWART 

Will  offer  a  laboratory  course  in  Neurology,  outlined,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  correspond  with  and  illustrate  Dr.  Meyer's  course  of 
lectures,  and  under  his  direction.     It  will  include  : — 

Microscopical  examination  of  fresh  and  frozen  specimens,  teased 
nerve  fibres,  ciliated  epithelium,  end  bulbs,  etc.,  maceration 
methods,  silver  nitrate  and  other  simple  staining  methods. 

How  to  remove  a  brain  (sheep's)  with  practical  application  of  a 
few  methods  of  hardening  and  imbedding. 

Macroscopic  preparation  of  frog's  nervous  system. 
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Types  of  cells — spinal  ganglion,  spinal  cord,  glia,  cortex,  cerebel- 
lum, sympathetic  ganglia,  etc. 

Spinal  ganglia  and  the  relations  of  the  cells  in  the  cord  to  their 
fibre  systems,  development  of  spinal  ganglia  ;  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Medulla,  Cebellum,  etc.,  methods  of  staining  (Haematoxylin 
and  Eosin,  Golgi,  Methylene  blue)  Pararaffin  and  Celloidin  imbed- 
ding. 

Cortex,  etc.,  with  methods  for  the  whole  brain  :  formalin,  alcohol, 
bichromate — Golgi,  Nisei,  Weigert-Pal,  Cox.  Staining  and  mount- 
ing of  a  series  of  cat's  brain. 

Special  sense  organs,  sensory  and  motor  nerve  endings. 

Demonstration  of  fatigue  material,  and  of  senile ;  degeneration 
methods. 

Comparison  of  normal  cerebral  cortex  with  defective  material — 
dement,  etc. — with  staining  methods  for  cells  and  fibre  content. 

Preparation  of  a  series  of  chick  embryos,  showing  development 
of  the  nervous  system  from  the  formation  of  the  primitive  streak 
to  the  fifth  day. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  also,  for  the  preparation  of  a  repre- 
sentative set  of  normal  histological  specimens — with  practical 
application  of  various  fixing,  hardening,  imbedding,  sectioning, 
and  staining  methods.  Such  a  series  of  specimens  may  be  obtained 
as  will  be  adapted  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  tissues  and  organs 
in  a  course  of  Physiology  as  commonly  given  in  High  Schools. 

Microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents  and  all  material  will  be  sup- 
plied, except  slides  and  covers,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  labor- 
atory at  cost. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  course  must  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Meyer  or  to  Mr.  Stewart  before  July  first,  in  order  that  the  needs 
of  the  laboratory  may  be  properly  arranged  for. 


V.     PEDAGOGY. 

DR.  WM.  H.  BURNHAM 
Will  offer  two  courses. 

1.  The  History  of  Education.  Six  lectures.  The  aim  of  this 
course  will  be  to  illustrate  a  broader  method  of  studying  the  His- 
tory of  Education  than  that  usually  employed.  One  or  two  chap- 
ters in  the  modern  history  of  education  will  be  taken  up,  as  follows  : 

i.  Early  Realists  and  Humanists.  The  beginning  of  realism  in 
modern  times.  Rabelais,  Bacon,  and  their  contribution  to  educa- 
tion. 

2.  Comenius  and  the  educational  principles  of  the  Great  Didactic. 

3.  The  Enlargement  and  Modification  of  the  Comenian  Prin- 
ciples by  the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  physiology  and 
psychology. 

4.  Rousseau  and  Education  according  to  Nature. 

5.  The  Influence  of  Rousseau's  Writings,  especially  of  the 
"  Emile  "  and  the  "Social  Contract."  Pestalozzi and  the  followers 
of  Rousseau. 

6.  Realism  and  Humanism  in  Recent  Times.  The  conflict  of  the 
classics  and  the  sciences  in  German  secondary  schools. 

II.     The  Hygiene  of  Instruction.     Six  lectures. 

1.  Growth  and  Development.  The  physiology  and  psychology 
of  development  as  the  basis  of  educational  and  hygienic  principles. 

2.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  School.  Methods 
of  studying  nervous  fatigue  in  school  children.  Recent  studies 
and  their  results. 

3.  The  Period  of  Study.  Recesses,  pauses,  home  study,  the 
sequence  of  studies  in  the  daily  programme,  etc. 

4.  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Relation  to  Hygiene.  The  hygienic 
aspects  of  the  different  subjects  of  instruction.  Writing,  drawing, 
and  manual  training.     Hygienic  investigations. 
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5.  Mental  Hygiene,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Hygiene  of  the 
Feelings. 

6.  School  Sanitation  and  Studies  of  the  Actual  Hygienic  Condi- 
tion of  School  Houses. 

The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  give  an  introduction  to  certain 
chapters  in  School  Hygiene,  especially  to  those  that  particularly 
concern  the  teacher.  Every  subject  of  instruction  and  every  peda- 
gogical method  have  important  hygienic  aspects  that  must  be 
studied  before  their  true  value  can  be  estimated.  The  hygiene  of 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  results  of  studies  in  somatic  and 
cerebral  hygiene,  and  upon  special  observation  and  systematic 
study  of  children  while  engaged  in  their  usual  school  activity. 
The  results  of  such  investigations  and  general  principles  in 
regard  to  the  hygiene  of  instruction  will  be  presented.  Biblio- 
graphical notes  of  representative  books  relating  to  school  hygiene 
will  be  distributed. 

A  conference  will  be  held  daily  for  presentation  and  discussion 
of  matters  of  educational  interest.  Such  topics  as  the  following 
are  suggested  :  The  study  of  the  history  of  education;  Pestalozzi 
and  his  influence  ;  Recent  educational  movements  in  Germany  ; 
English  schools  ;  French  schools ;  The  literature  of  school  hy- 
giene ;  The  study  and  observation  of  children  while  engaged  in 
school  work  ;  Defective  children.  The  hygiene  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten. 

Evening  lecture  : 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 


VI.     ANTHROPOLOGY. 

DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

A  series  of  twelve  lectures  will  be  offered  on  "  Anthropological 
Aspects  of  Childhood,"  and,  as  in  previous  courses,  the  lectures 
will  be  based  chiefly  upon  the  constantly  increasing  wealth  of  fact, 
proverb,  lore  and  legend,  made  available  by  anthropological 
research  and  investigation  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  aim  is  to  present  child-study  from  the  points  of  view  of  folk- 
thought  and  modern  anthropological  science. 

The  course  for  this  year  will  be  entirely  new,  covering,  among 
others,  the  following  subjects  : 

A.  The  anthropologico-psychological  Parallells  between  Child- 
hood and  Other  Stages  and  Phases  of  Human  Development,  Indi- 
vidual and  Racial  ;  The  Child  and  the  Race ;  The  Child  and  the 
Lower  Animals;  The  Child  and  the  Savage  (Primitive  Man)  ;  The 
Child  and  the  Criminal  ;  The  Child  and  the  Mentally  Defective ; 
The  Child  and  the  Aged  ;  The  Child  and  Woman ;  The  Child  and 
Genius. 

Under  this  head  chief  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  Parallel 
thought  to  exist  between  the  Child  and  Primitive  Man — the  histor- 
ical development  of  the  theory,  the  support  it  derives  from  the 
myth,  lore  and  legend  of  savage  and  barbarous  races  of  men  ;  the 
verdict  of  anthropology  as  to  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  par- 
allel assumed  between  the  growing  child  and  the  so-called  lower 
races  :  Character,  mind-content,  views  of  nature,  art,  language, 
myth-making,  etc. 

In  like  manner,  with  less  detail,  the  other  topics  enumerated  will 
be  discussed. 

B.  Childhood  in  Primitive  Literature. 

Under  this  head  will  be  given  some  account  of  the  rdle  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Child  and  the  concepts  of  Child-Nature  in  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  Primitive  Peoples  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New — Sa- 
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cred  Books,  Great  Epics,  myths,  legends  and  folk-lore.  Special 
reference  will  be  made  to  the  great  poetical  compositions  in  which 
the  highest  and  noblest  thoughts  and  ideals,  the  deepest  philos- 
ophizing of  savage  and  barbarous  races  of  men  have  been  from 
age  to  age  enshrined. 

Subjects  for  Evening  Lectures  : 

i.     The  Divinity  of  Childhood. 

2.     Attitude  of  Primitive  Peoples  towards  Nature. 
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EVENING  COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  a  special  course  of  evening  lec- 
tures on  important  subjects  popularly  treated  will  be  given.  For 
members  of  the  school  there  will  be  no  extra  fee  for  these  courses. 
For  those  not  members  of  the  Summer  School,  special  tickets  for 
this  course  will  be  sold  for  two  dollars.     Single  lectures  50  cts. 

This  course  is  as  follows  : 
DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

I.  Specialization.  Its  Physiology,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
Special  Teachers  in  Lower  Schools ;  Training  of  University  Ex- 
perts ;  Dangers  and  Advantages  of  Specialization. 

II.  Some  Fundamental  Religious  Affirmations  warranted  by 
Psychology  and  other  Sciences. 

DR.  E.  C.  SANFORD. 
I.     Mind  and  Body. 
II.     Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Color. 

DR.  C.  F.  HODGE. 

The  Treatment  of  Alcohol  Physiology  in  Universities  and  Medi- 
cal Schools  compared  with  its  Teaching  in  our  Common  Schools. 

DR.  ADOLF  MEYER. 

On  Mental  Hygiene  in  the  light  of  a  Study  of  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases. 

DR.  W.  H.  BURNHAM. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 
DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
I.     The  Divinity  of  Childhood. 

II.     Attitude  of  Primitive  Peoples  towards  Nature. 

This  programme  for  Evening  Lectures  may  be  changed  as  occa- 
sion requires. 
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1890, 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


AT 


CLARK    UNIVERSITY, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
July  13  to  26,  Both  Inclusive,   1899. 


In  announcing  its  seventh  session  the  Summer  School  takes 
the  important  new  step  of  so  enlarging  the  work  of  psychol- 
ogy and  related  topics  as  to  cover  the  entire  time  of  the 
school,  so  that  it  is  now  a  school  of  psychology,  physiology, 
anthropology  and  pedagogy.  Ten  instructors  give  daily 
lectures  or  demonstrations  which,  with  the  extra  evening 
exercises,  make  over  one  hundred  hours  of  carefully  co-ordi- 
nated work.  Most  summer  schools  offer  less  hours  of 
instruction  in  four,  and  some  in  even  six  weeks.  The  work 
is  planned,  however,  to  give  as  much  material  as  possible  in 
the  briefest  and  most  effective  way  and  so  as  to  make  it 
practicable  to  attend  as  many  lectures  as  any  one  can  desire. 

The  School  this  year  appeals  to  all  students  of  former  ses- 
sions with  an  essentially  new  programme.  Dr.  Hall's,  Dr. 
Chamberlain's,  and  Professor  Tyler's  work  set  forth  evolu- 
tion as  the  basis  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  Dr. 
vSanford's  course  on  Individual  and  Comparative  Psychology; 
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the  work  of  Dr.  Kline  on  Animal  Instinct ;  that  of  Mr. 
Sheldon  on  Individual  Initiative,  are  entirely  new  features. 
Dr.  Hodge's  practical  Nature  Study  is  an  amplification  of 
his  work  of  two  years  ago  ;  and  Drs.  Lindley  and  Goddard'  s 
demonstration  work  introduces  new  methods  and  men.  A 
special  discussion  of  kindergarten  principles  and  methods 
will  be  essentially  new. 

While  inviting  teachers  of  all  grades,  it  is  especially  ad- 
dressed to — 

(a)  University  students  desirous  of  learning  features  of 
the  new  psychology,  some  of  which  are  not  now  accessible 
elsewhere. 

(b)  University  students  of  pedagogy,  or  of  other  depart- 
ments, who  may  desire  a  general  survey  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy, education,  etc. 

(c)  Professors  of  pedagogy,  normal  school  principals  and 
instructors. 

(d)  School  superintendents  and  principals. 

(e)  Writers  of  school  text  books,  and  publishers. 

(f)  Teachers  of  public  and  private  schools,  of  both  sexes, 
and  kinder  gar  tners. 

(g)  Parents  and  others  especially  interested  in  education 
or  in  children. 

The  school  will  begin  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  July 
13,  at  10  o'clock,  and  end  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
July  26,  at  9  o'clock. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  all  the  resources  of  the  University — 
books,  apparatus,  buildings,  rooms,  diagrams,  etc. ,  to  those 


who  may  attend.  Instruction  is  to  be  given,  not  by  tutors, 
but  by  the  regular  professors  and  heads  of  departments  in 
each  subject.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  each  hour  and  each  day 
as  full  of  instruction  and  opportunity  and  each  lecture  as 
full  of  illustrations  as  possible. 

The  fee  will  be  twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  week,  or  twenty 
dollars  ($20)  for  the  course  of  two  weeks,  payable  in 
advance,  which  will  cover  everything  in  any  or  all  depart- 
ments. 

Those  who  purchase  course  tickets  and  attend  at  least  four 
daily  lectures  through  the  term  will  be  given  a  printed  certifi- 
cate of  attendance  bearing  the  seal  of  the  University  and  the 
signature  of  the  President. 

Seminaries  and  laboratory  work  will  be  open  only  to  those 
holding  course  tickets. 

Both  the  buildings  and  location  are  favorable  to  comfort 
in  warm  weather,  and  board  can  be  obtained  at  moderate 
rates  near  by. 

Courses  will  be  given  by  the  following  instructors  : 

G.  STANLEY  HALL,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  94  Woodland  St. 

President  of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Psychology. 
CLIFTON  F.  HODGE,  Ph.  D.,  3  Charlotte  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Neurology. 
EDMUND  C.  SANFORD,  Ph.  D.,  45  Hollywood  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
WILLIAM  H.  BURNHAM,  Ph.  D.,  100  Chatham  St. 

Instructor  in  Pedagogy. 
ALEXANDER  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ph.  D.,  12  Shirley  St. 

Lecturer  in  Anthropology. 
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ADOLF  MEYER,  M.  D.,  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital. 

Docent  in  Psychiatry . 
ERNEST  H.  LINDLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Indiana  University. 
LINUS  W.  KLINE,  Ph.  D.,  70  Florence  St. 

Honorary  Fellow  in  Psychology. 
HENRY  D.  SHELDON,  A.  M.,  87  Woodland  St. 

Assistant  in  Pedagogy. 
HENRY  H.  GODDARD,  A.  M.,  4  Charlotte  St. 

Fellow  in  Psychology. 

Mr.  Iyouis  N.  Wilson,  Clerk  of  the  University,  will  send 
addresses  of  boarding  places  to  any  who  may  write  him  in 
advance,  and  will  give  other  aid  and  information  as  far  as 
possible. 


I.     ANTHROPOLOGY. 

DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Will  offer  a  new  course  of  twelve  lectures  upon  "  Educational 
Aspects  of  Human  Evolution."  This  course  is  intended  to  give 
that  wider  view  and  deeper  conception  of  human  phenomena  for 
which  Anthropology  stands,  and  to  present  the  latest  and  best  in- 
formation,— fact  and  theory, — as  to  the  great  problems  of  race, 
culture,  heredity,  environment,  etc.,  which  the  various  races  of 
men,  past  and  present,  offer  for  our  consideration.  The  Childhood 
of  the  Race  and  the  Childhood  of  the  Individual  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed in  their  mutual  relations,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  ascertain 
what  are  "the  deepest  and  highest"  things  in  the  origin  and 
development  of  man,  racially  and  individually,  and  their  significa- 
tion for  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense. 

Among  the  topics  treated  will  be  the  following  : 

The  earliest  known  Men  and  their  relations,  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  with  the  men  and  women  of  to-day. 

Heredity,  variation,  etc.,  in  Man.  The  permanence,  transition, 
transformation  and  development  of  human  characteristics,  as  such, 
and  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  individual  and  the  race. 

Man  as  influenced  by  Environment.  The  meaning  of  the  past 
environments  of  the  race  for  the  education  of  the  individual,  and 
of  society  in  general. 

The  anthropology  of  Character  and  Individuality,  and  their 
relation  to  race,  sex,  etc. 

The  earliest  and  the  latest  Ideals  of  man  and  of  the  races  of  men , 
in  their  permanent,  transitory,  accidental  aspects,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  ideals  and  ambitions  of  the  individual. 

The  earliest  known  Arts  and  Inventions  of  mankind  and  their 
relation  to  the  thoughts  and  activities  of  child  life  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  genius.     The  anthropology  of  "the  good,  the  true  and 
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the  beautiful."  The  idea  of  "good  and  evil,"  in  its  racial  and 
individual  significations. 

The  beginnings  of  Religions  among  primitive  peoples  and  their 
relations  with  the  religious  phenomena  of  childhood.  The  Race- 
Expressions  of  Religion  and  their  interpretations.  Language  and 
Literature  among  the  primitive  peoples  of  the  world,  their  con- 
nection with  art  and  religion,  and  the  light  shed  by  these  ethnic 
facts  upon  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  childhood.  The  an- 
thropology of  the  Imagination  and  the  Poetic.  Mythology  and 
Primitive  Philosophy,  the  first  thoughts  of  men  about  themselves 
and  the  world  around  them.  Legend,  Fable,  and  Fairy-Tale  in 
their  relation  to  the  Child  Mind. 

Primitive  Genius  in  relation  to  the  Genius  of  Childhood.  Pro- 
gress, Culture,  Civilization,  Evolution,  Regression,  Arrested 
Development,  Retardation,  racial  and  individual,  their  meaning 
and  significance.  Is  there  a  marked,  consistent,  progressive  Evolu- 
tion of  Man?  "Higher  "  and  "  Lower  "  Races  of  Man.  Race  as  a 
factor  in  Evolution. 

The  Philosophy  of  Human  History  in  the  light  of  Anthropology 
and  its  meaning  for  Education,  racial  and  individual. 

In  addition  to  the  above  course  the  following  Evening  Lectures 
will  be  offered : 

i.     The  Prophecy  of  Childhood. 

2.     The  Evolution  of  the  Poet. 


II.     NEUROLOGY. 

DR.  ADOLF  MEYBR 

Will  offer  the  following  lectures  : 

I.  The  position  of  neurology  in  biology.  The  various  points  of 
view  from  which  its  problems  maybe  attacked;  psychological, 
physiological  and  anatomical ;  embryological  and  developmental ; 
comparative  anatomical,  physiological  and  embryological.  Rela- 
tive value  of  pathology  and  experiment. 

II.  General  principles  of  the  life,  growth,  and  differentiation, 
of  cells  in  plants  and  animals.  The  process  of  specialization  in 
the  animal  series.     Sketch  of  general  embryology. 

III.  The  development  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  animal 
series,  and  the  parallel  growth  of  differentiation  of  function  and  of 
the  substratum,  the  nervous  system.  The  fundamental  divisions 
of  the  nervous  system  of  vertebrates  into  segmental  and  supra- 
segmental  mechanisms. 

IV.  Embryological  development  of  the  human  (and  vertebrate) 
nervous  system.  The  growth  and  differentiation  of  neural  ridges 
and  of  the  neural  tube.  Functional  segmentation  of  the  body  and 
of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  man. 

V.  The  development  of  the  suprasegmental  mechanisms — the 
cerebellum,  the  midbrain,  and  the  forebrain  (thalamus  and  hemis- 
pheres). Our  knowledge  of  the  connections  and  functions  of  the 
cerebellum  and  sketch  of  the  methods  of  investigating  the  same. 

VI.  The  comparative  development  of  the  forebrain  in  the 
classes  of  vertebrates.  Its  principal  anatomical  composition  and 
connections.     The  migration  of  function  in  the   nervous  system. 

VII.  The  data  of  localization  in  the  forebrain.  Description  of 
the  methods  and  results. 

VIII.  On  the  various  manners  in  which  the  nervous  system  can 
become  diseased.  Our  knowledge  of  ordinary  fatigue,  of  intoxica- 
tions, of  vascular  diseases,  etc. 
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IX.  The  fundamental  differences  of  sensory  and  motor  dis- 
orders in  diseases  of  the  segmental  apparatus  and  in  the  diseases 
of  the  suprasegmental  apparatus.  The  motor  and  sensory 
paralyses. 

X.  The  disorders  of  speech  as  illustrated  by  the  various  forms 
of  aphasia. 

XI.  The  data  concerning  the  parallelism  of  growth  and  decay 
of  mind  and  brain.  The  value  of  Flechsig's  method  of  investiga- 
ting the  medullation  of  nerve-tracks  in  the  brain.  The  functional 
units  of  the  nervous  system. 

XII.  General  review.  Recapitulation  of  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  function  and  inhibition  on  ground  of  differentiation.  The 
principle  of  plasticity  as  a  co-ordinating  link  of  all  the  biological 
data  concerning  man — histological,  physiological  and  psycholog- 
ical. 

Dr.  Meyer  will  give  an  evening  lecture  on  what  are  we  to  expect 
from  the  institution  of  school  physicians? 


III.     LABORATORY  HISTOLOGY  AND  NEU- 
ROLOGY. 

DR.  MEYER  AND  MR.  GODDARD. 

This  course  will  consist  of  laboratory  work  for  about  four  hours 
each  day.  Practical  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  preparation 
of  microscopical  specimens  by  the  best  methods  applicable  to  each 
tissue  and  organ.  Each  student  will  thus  have  the  opportunity  of 
preparing  for  himself  a  fairly  complete  series  of  microscopical 
specimens  which  will  enable  him  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate  a 
course  in  physiology  as  given  in  grammar  and  high  schools. 

The  general  histology  course  will  comprise  :  specimens  of  each 
tissue :  blood  and  blood  vessels,  the  various  connective  tissues, 
bone,  tooth,  cartilage,  epithelium  of  the  different  kinds,  ciliated, 
stratified,  etc.;  Muscle:  plain,  heart,  and  striated,  with  special 
reference  to  demonstrating  the  blood  supply  and  the  endings  of 
nerves  in  muscle.  With  this  much  clear,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  follow  the  different  tissues  as  they  occur  in  the  make  up  of  each 
organ,  all  of  these  will  next  be  supplied  :  heart,  stomach,  liver, 
pancreas  and  salivary  glands,  intestine,  large  and  small,  lungs  and 
kidney  and  reproductive  glands,  thymus,  thyroid,  spleen.  At  least 
one  specimen  of  each  organ  will  be  from  the  human  body.  Injected 
specimens,  which  will  show  the  blood  and  lymph  supply  to  each 
organ,  will  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  course.  In  the  study 
of  the  sense  organs  there  will  be  sections  of  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane,  taste  buds,  the  cochlea,  the  entire  eye,  human  and 
animal,  showing  the  structures  in  their  proper  relations. 

On  the  neurological  side  the  course  will  include  : 

Microscopical  examination  of  fresh  and  frozen  specimens,  teased 
nerve  fibres,  ciliated  epithelium,  end  bulbs,  etc.,  maceration 
methods,  silver  nitrate  and  other  simple  staining  methods. 
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How  to  remove  a  sheep's  brain,  with  practical  application  of  a 
few  methods  of  hardening  and  imbedding. 

Macroscopic  preparation  of  frog's  nervous  system. 
Types  of  cells — spinal  ganglion,  spinal  cord,  glia,  cortex,  cerebel- 
lum, sympathetic  ganglia,  etc. 

Spinal  ganglia  and  the  relations  of  the  cells  in  the  cord  to  their 
fibre  systems,  development  of  spinal  ganglia ;  sympathetic  ganglia. 
Medulla,  Cerebellum,  etc.,  methods  of  staining  (Haematoxylin 
and  Kosin,  Golgi,  Methylene  blue)   Paraffin  and  Celloidin  imbed- 
ding. 

Cortex.  Sections  of  the  entire  human  brain  :  formalin,  alcohol, 
bichromate— Golgi,  Nissl,  Weigert-Pal,  Cox.  Methods,  staining 
and  mounting  of  a  series  of  cat's  brain. 

Special  sense  organs,  sensory  and  motor  nerve  endings. 
Demonstration  of  fatigue  material,  and  of  senile  ;    degeneration 
methods. 

Comparison  of  normal  cerebral  cortex  with  defective  material — 
dement,  etc., — with  staining  methods  for  cells  and  fibre  content. 

Preparation  of  a  series  of  chick  embryos,  showing  development 
of  the  nervous  system  from  the  formation  of  the  primitive  streak 
to  the  fifth  day. 

Microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents  and  all  material  will  be  sup- 
plied, except  slides  and  cover  slips,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the 
laboratory  at  cost. 

Application  for  admission  to  course  III  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  H. 
H.  Goddard,  and  as  certain  of  the  supplies  are  ordered  on  the  basis 
of  these  applications,  they  should  all  be  sent  in  before  July  I.  No 
student  will  be  admitted  to  the  laboratory  course  for  less  than  the 
whole  time — two  weeks. 

As  each  day  will  be  fully  occupied  with  its  special  programme,  it 
is  also  necessary  that  every  member  of  the  class  be  present  upon 
the  first  day. 


IV.     BIOLOGY. 
Nature  Study  of  Living  Things. 

DR.  C.  F.  HODGE 

Will  offer  the  following  course  : 

Materials  to  be  used  for  nature  study  courses  in  the  grammar 
grades  and  high  school.  (Twelve  lectures  with  laboratory  and 
observation  work  demonstrations  and  excursions.)  The  purpose 
of  the  course  will  be  to  present  and  discuss  plans  and  courses  in  the 
study  of  living  nature,  bringing  out  as  far  as  possible  the  excellences 
of  each  ;  to  exhibit  and  critically  examine  nature  study  books,  thus 
providing  each  member  of  the  class  with  an  annotated  bibliography 
of  the  subject ;  to  finally  seek  out  the  greatest  educational  values 
in  the  common  things  of  nature  about  us.  This  latter  is  the  prime 
aim  of  the  course.  Experience  of  the  past  three  years  has  yielded 
results  of  considerable  value  by  way  of  determining  the  kind  of 
work  children  of  different  ages  are  able  to  do  with  profit.  This 
will  be  utilized  as  far  as  it  goes  in  arranging  a  curriculum  for  the 
different  grades.  It  is  not  considered  advisable,  however,  that  a 
course  in  nature  study  become  too  definite.  The  aim  will  be  rather 
to  present  an  abundance  of  good  material,  from  which,  utilizing 
past  experience  of  others  to  some  extent,  any  teacher  can  choose 
that  which  best  adapts  itself  to  individual  tastes  and  circumstances. 
It  will  be,  thus,  the  spirit  and  material  of  nature  study  that  the 
course  will  aim  to  develop  rather  than  the  method  and  technique. 
In  this  the  main  standpoint  of  the  course  given  in  1897  is  retained, 
but  the  accumulated  experience  and  rapid  developments  in  this 
important  field  will  make  the  course  much  richer  both  in  theory 
and  in  practical  illustrative  and  educational  material. 

It  should  be  distinctly  stated  that  in  selecting  material  for  a 
nature  study  curriculum  only  those  things  will  be  admitted  know- 
ledge about  which  possesses  solid  human  interests  and  values.     Of 
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these  will  take  precedence  naturally  the  moral  and  social  values  con- 
nected with  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  forces  of  living  nature.  Next 
in  order  come  more  purely  intellectual  values,  then  the  commercial 
and  economic  values,  and  lastly  the  aesthetic  values.  The  stand- 
point of  the  course  is,  in  a  word,  that  there  are  numberless 
things  in  the  common  life  of  nature  about  us  which  contain 
lessons  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  the  different  lines  indicated, 
the  more  adequate  utilization  of  which  is  constituting  and  will  con- 
tinue to  form  a  most  essential  part  of  the  advance  and  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  system. 

The  following  programme,  subject  to  minor  changes,  may  serve 
to  indicate  more  particularly  the  standpoint  and  scope  of  the 
course  : 

I.  Nature  Study  Books.  An  annotated  bibliography.  School 
libraries  in  nature  study. 

II.  Plans  and  Courses  in  Nature  Study.  What  is  doing  in  diff- 
erent important  centers  of  interest.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  collect  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  pupils  and  classes. 

III.  Institutions  and  Nature  Study.  The  co-ordination  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  different  branches  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  and  United  States  Fish  Commission,  with  the 
teachers  and  schools  of  the  country.  A  national  system  of  nature 
study,  with  the  relations  which  teachers  should  occupy  in  it. 

IV.  Lessons  with  Plants.  Study  of  cultural  conditions,  influ- 
ence of  sunshine,  temperature,  moisture  and  food.  Three  years' 
experience  in  competitive  rearing  of  plants  by  the  children.  Com- 
plications of  the  problem  by  insects  and  fungous  diseases.  A  na- 
ture study  garden. 

V.  Trees.  Their  educational  importance,  economic  and  aes- 
thetic values.  Methods  of  interesting  children  in  tree  study. 
Times  of  flowering  and  ripening  of  seed.  Methods  of  propagation. 
A  few  principles  of  modern  forestry.  Interrelations  of  birds, 
trees  and  insects.     Planting  of  fruit  tree  seeds. 

VI.  Our    Common    Toad.      Toad   culture    in   the   schoolroom. 
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Children's  studies  of  toads  and  writings  about  them.  Their  eco- 
nomic value.  Native  frogs,  newts,  salamanders  and  tree  frogs, 
demonstrated  by  living  specimens.  Tabulation  of  times  of  egg 
laying  and  emergence  from  water  of  each  species  so  far  as  is 
known. 

VII.  Fishes,  Snakes  and  Turtles.  Life  histories  and  habits  of 
several  species.  Methods  of  procuring  eggs  and  of  demonstrating 
their  development  in  school  aquaria. 

VIII.  Insect  Study.  Methods  of  keeping  insects  for  observa- 
tion. A  list  of  insects,  demonstrated  by  means  of  living  specimens, 
which  should  be  studied  during  the  school  course.  The  honey 
bee. 

IX.  Bird  Study.  Times  and  seasons  of  bird  life.  Bird  foods. 
Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  attract  birds.  Methods  of  taming 
our  wild  birds. 

X.  Organization  and  Work  of  Ten  to  One  Clubs.  Bird  clubs 
among  school  children,  the  object  of  which  is  to  have  ten  of  our 
wild  birds  where  we  have  one  now.  Constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  clubs.     Work  of  the  clubs  for  the  first  season. 

XI.  Bacteria  and  Moulds.  The  study  of  habitats,  life  histories, 
effects  and  importance  of  a  few  typical  species. 

XII.  Development  of  Interest  and  Love  of  Nature. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  somewhat  extensive  collection  of  books, 
representing  the  bibliography  of  nature  study,  in  a  room  open  dur- 
ing the  entire  day  for  study  and  inspection.  In  a  larger  room 
adjoining  this  will  be  spread  out,  arranged,  and  classified,  specimens 
of  work  done  during  the  present  season  from  a  considerable  number 
of  schools  in  different  places,  open  daily  for  study.  General 
colloquia  may  be  held  in  connection  with  these  exhibits. 

A  large  laboratory  will  also  be  filled  with  vivaria  of  all  sorts, 
ants'  nests,  bee  hives,  insect  cages,  miniature  swamps  and  nests  for 
various  amphibia  ;  turtles  and  snakes,  which  will  show  them  living 
under  conditions  as  normal  as  possible.  A  collection  of  different 
forms  of  aquaria  has  also  been  gathered  in  which  the  different  fishes 
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and  aquatic  stages  of  amphibia  and  insects  may  be  studied. 
Devices  for  studying  plant  life  will  occupy  a  section  of  the  labora- 
tory and  will  include  simple  experiments  and  methods  for  demon- 
strating the  various  points  of  importance  in  the  life  history  of 
bacteria  and  moulds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  proposed  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  out  of  doors,  making  excursions,  studying  birds'  nests, 
iusects,  trees  and  weeds,  and  plants  of  city  streets,  gardens  and 
parks,  gathering  suggestions  and  investigating  the  possibilities  for 
nature  study  in  city   streets,  gardens  and  parks. 

In  addition  to  the  above  course  an  evening  lecture  will  be  given 
by  Dr.  Hodge,  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  Sleep,  and  another 
by  Dr.  John  M.  Tyler,  of  Amherst,  on  The  Struggle  for  Existence. 


V.   PEDAGOGY  AND  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

DR.  BURNHAM  AND  MR.  SHELDON 

Will  lecture  on  some  of  the  newer  chapters  in  school  hygiene 
that  specially  concern  teachers.  The  point  of  view  in  this  course 
will  be  that  of  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  development. 
Our  curricula  and  methods  have  been  determined  primarily  by 
the  narrower  scholastic  and  pedagogical  ideals  rather  than  by  hy- 
gienic principles.  What  modifications  of  existing  conditions  and 
methods  would  be  required  by  regarding  the  principles  of  hygiene 
primarily?  This  problem,  and  the  hj'gienic  aspects  of  pedagogical 
principles  and  methods,  together  with  the  more  concrete  teachings 
of  hygiene  in  regard  to  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  surroundings  of  the  school  child,  will  be  discussed.  Such 
topics  as  the  following  will  be  treated  : 

i.  Introduction.  The  point  of  view  of  school  hygiene.  Modi- 
fications of  present  conditions  demanded  by  the  hygiene  of  in- 
struction. 

2.  The  hygienic  aspects  of  educational  principles  and  methods. 

3.  The  hygiene  of  reading  and  singing. 

4.  The  hygiene  of  writing. 

5.  The  hygiene  of  manual  training  and  physical  training. 

6.  The  hygiene  of  arithmetic  and  other  subjects. 

7.  Recent  studies  of  nervous  fatigue  in  school  children. 

8.  The  period  of  study.     Recesses  ;  home  study,  etc. 

9.  Ventilation  and  cleanliness.     Recent  studies. 

10.  School  furniture  and  apparatus. 

11.  The  general  hygiene  of  the  school  child,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  school.  School  diseases.  The  causes  of  over  pressure. 
Growth  and  development.     Defects  of  the  senses. 

12.  General  survey  of  the  field.  Conclusions.  Suggestions  in 
regard  to  an  ideal  school  and  schoolhouse  embodying  the  teachings 
of  hygiene,     The  training  of  teachers  in  regard  to  school  hygiene. 
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Daily  conferences  will  be  held  by  different  instructors  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational,  psychological,  and  hygienic  problems.  A 
provisional  list  for  a  part  of  this  course  is  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT  HALL. 
Topics  to  be  announced  later. 

DR.  SANFORD. 

The  teaching  of  psychology  in  normal  schools  and  in  secondary 
schools. 

DR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Groos's  doctrine  of  human  play. 

DR.  BURNHAM. 
Topics  in  school  hygiene  and  pedagogy. 

DR.  HODGE. 
The  study  of  nature  in  the  public  schools. 

The  leaders  and  topics  for  other  conferences  will  be  announced 
during  the  session  of  the  school. 

MR.  H.  D.  SHELDON 

Will  give  a  course  of  six  lectures,  treating  of  Centralized  Con- 
trol and  Individual  Initiative  in  Modern  Education. 

1.  Recent  tendencies  to  centralization  in  administration  and 
curriculum. 

2.  The  value  of  individual  initiative  in  education,  containing  a 
summary  of  recent  studies  on  the  pedagogical  significance  of  play, 
social  activities  of  children  and  adolescents. 

DR.  BURNHAM 

Will  give  an  evening  lecture  on  Convention  vs.  nature  in  the  his- 
tory and  the  present  practice  of  education. 


VI.     PSYCHOLOGY. 

DRS.  SANFORD,  LINDLEY  AND  KLINE. 

The  work  iu  psychology  will  consist  of  two  lecture  courses,  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  session  of  the  school,  and  a  special  demon 
strational  course,  during  the  first  week,  on  Comparative  Psychology. 
One  of  the  lecture  courses,  by  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Lindley,  will  be  upon 
General  Psychology,  and  the  other,  by  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Sanford,  on 
Comparative  and  Individual  Psychology.  The  Demonstrational 
Course,  on  Comparative  Psychology,  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Linus 
W.  Kline. 

I.  General  Sketch  of  Normal  Psychology.  Dr.  Lindley.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  a  rapid  survey  of  the  most  important 
standpoints  and  results  of  recent  psychological  investigation.  It 
will  consist  of  a  daily  lecture  and  daily  hour  of  demonstration, 
during  which  apparatus  and  experimental  methods  will  be  exhib- 
ited and  explained,  and  class  experiments  performed. 

The  following  topics,  among  others,  will  be  treated  in  the  lec- 
tures :  Association,  Memory,  Sensation  and  Perception,  Sensation 
and  Movements,  Attention,  Emotion  and  Volition.  The  work  of 
the  demonstration  hour  will  be  co-ordinated,  as  far  as  practicable, 
with  that  of  the  lectures,  but  attention  will  also  be  given  to  various 
tests  of  the  senses  and  to  such  other  tests  of  bodily  and  mental 
ability  as  have  been  proposed  for  the  testing  of  school  children,  or 
seem  likely  to  be  available  for  such  purposes. 

II.  Comparative  and  Individual  Psychology.  The  first  section 
of  this  course  (three  to  five  lectures)  is  intended  to  present  in  brief 
summary,  the  most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  animal 
psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  questions  of  human  intelligence. 

The  second  section  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  sketching,  so 
far  as  may  be  possible,  the  different  types  of  mental  constitution, 
that  is,  in  general  to  the  psychology  of  personality  and  character. 
Such  topics  as  the  following  will  be  treated  :     Mental  Types  (eye- 
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mindedness,  ear-mindedness,  etc.,)  ;  Differences  Due  to  Appercep- 
tion and  Habit ;  Temperaments  and  Emotional  Differences  ;  Effects 
of  Age,  Health  and  Disease ;  Alterations  of  Personality ;  Differ- 
ences in  Character  and  Action. 

III.  Demonstrational  Course  in  Comparative  Psychology.  It 
is  intended  in  this  course  to  exhibit  some  readily  procurable  animal 
forms,  and  to  show  some  of  the  simple  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
used  for  psychological  teaching  and  research.  Both  microscopical 
and  larger  forms  will  be  shown :  Paramcecia,  Vorticella,  Hydra, 
Slug,  Fish,  Chick,  White  Rat,  and  perhaps  others. 

Dr.  Sanford  will  also  give  an  Evening  Lecture  on  Some  Practical 
Aspects  of  Psychology. 


VII.     PSYCHIC    EVOLUTION. 

DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL 

Will  offer  a  course  of  daily  lectures  on  The  Evolution  of  the 
Human  Soul.  This  will  be  an  essentially  new  course  and  will  be  a 
comparative  treatment  of  the  psychology  of  animals,  savages  and 
children,  and  will  include  those  special  later  phases  of  psychic 
evolution  represented  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  As  a  whole, 
the  course  will  be  an  attempt  to  found  a  new  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, not  founded  on  individual  speculation  of  ancient  or  modern 
thinkers,  but  broadly  based  on  evolution  and  having  the  momen- 
tum of  the  whole  developmental  push  upward  of  life  behind  it. 

Select  references  will  be  given,  books  and  articles  demonstrated, 
many  maps,  charts  and  other  material  will  be  shown,  and  an  effort 
made  for  the  first  time  to  sum  up  the  genetic  movement. 

Its  practical  application  will  be  traced  in  some  detail  to  each 
subject  of  the  school  course  —  reading,  arithmetic,  geography, 
language,  ancient  and  modern  science,  religion,  morals  and  physi- 
cal training  ;  and  a  new  course  of  study  will  be  outlined  for  an 
ideal  school,  such  as  the  above  studies  now  begin  to  suggest. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  certain  approximations  to  these 
ideals  in  certain  recent  movements  and  institutions  in  this  and  in 
other  countries. 

Evening  Lectures  : 

I.  Outline  of  the  Reformed  and  Reconstructed  Kindergarten. 

II.  Mind  and  Faith  Cures,  their  History,  Truths  and  Falsities. 

III.  The  Alcohol  Question  from  the  Standpoint  of  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy. 

IV.  Sleight  of  Hand  and  Kindred  Popular  Diversions,  Psycho- 
logically Treated  with  Illustrations. 


EVENING   COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  a  special  course  of  evening  lec- 
tures on  important  subjects  popularly  treated  will  be  given.  For 
members  of  the  school  there  will  be  no  extra  fee  for  these  courses. 
For  those  not  members  of  the  Summer  School,  special  tickets  for 
this  course  will  be  sold  for  two  dollars.     Single  lectures  50  cts. 

This  course  is  as  follows  : 
DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

I.  Outline  of  the  Reformed  and  Reconstructed  Kindergarten. 

II.  Mind  and  faith  cures;  their  History,  Truths,  and  Falsities. 

III.  The  Alcohol  Question  from  the  Standpoint  of  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy. 

IV.  Sleight  of  Hand  and  kindred  Popular  Diversions.  Psycho- 
logically treated,  with  Illustrations. 

DR.  E.  C.  SANFORD. 

Some  Practical  Aspects  of  Psychology. 
DR.  C.  F.  HODGE. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  Sleep. 
DR.  JOHN   M.   TYLER,   Stone   Professor  of  Biology,    Amherst 
College. 

The  Struggle  for  Existence,  and  another  lecture  on  a  subject  to 
be  anounced  later. 

DR.  ADOLF  MEYER. 

What  are  we  to  expect  from  the  Institution  of  School  Physicians? 
DR.  W.  H.   BURNHAM. 

Convention  vs.  Nature  in  the  History  and  the  Present  Practice  of 
Education. 
DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I.     The  Prophecy  of  Childhood. 

II.     The  Evolution  of  the  Poet. 


This  programme  for  Evening  Lectures  may  be  changed  as  occa- 
sion requires. 
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In  announcing  its  previous  session  the  Summer  School  took 
the  important  new  step  of  so  enlarging  the  work  of  psy- 
chology and  related  topics  as  to  cover  the  entire  time  of  the 
school,  so  that  it  is  now  a  school  of  psychology,  biology, 
anthropology  and  pedagogy.  To  this,  given  no  less  fully, 
a  new  department  of  mathematical  pedagogy  is  now  added. 
Eight  instructors  will  give  daily  lectures  or  demonstrations 
which,  with  the  extra  evening  exercises,  make  over  one 
hundred  hours  of  carefully  co-ordinated  work,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  lectures  by  others.  In  most  University  Summer 
Schools  subordinate  instructors  do  most  of  the  teaching,  here 
six  of  the  instructors  are  heads  of  their  departments,  and  no 
one  lectures  as  many  hours  as  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Most  summer  schools  offer  less  hours  of  instruction  in 
four,  and  some  in  even  six  weeks.  The  work  is  planned, 
however,  to  give  as  much  material  as  possible  in  the  briefest 
and  most  effective  way  and  so  as  to  make  it  practicable  to 
attend  as  many  lectures  as  any  one  can  desire. 

It  now  seems  likely  that  this  will  be  the  last  Summer 
School  here  upon  the  old  basis. 


The  School  this  year  appeals  to  all  students  of  former  ses- 
sions with  most  courses  essentially  new,  and  some  entirely  so# 

While  inviting  teachers  of  all  grades,  it  is  especially  ad- 
dressed to — 

(a)  University  students  desirous  of  learning  features  of 
the  new  psychology,  some  of  which  are  not  now  accessible 
elsewhere. 

(b)  University  students  of  pedagogy,  or  of  other  depart- 
ments, who  may  desire  a  general  survey  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy, education,  etc. 

(c)  Professors  of  pedagogy,  normal  school  principals  and 
instructors. 

(d)  School  superintendents  and  principals. 

(e)  Writers  of  school  text  books,  and  publishers. 

(f)  Teachers  of  public  and  private  schools,  of  both  sexes, 
and  kindergartners. 

(g)  Parents  and  others  especially  interested  in  education 
or  in  children. 

The  school  will  begin  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  15, 
at  10  o'clock,  with  a  lecture  by  President  Hall,  and  end  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  July  27,  at  9  o'clock. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  all  the  resources  of  the  University — 
books,  apparatus,  buildings,  rooms,  diagrams,  etc.,  to  those 
who  may  attend,  and  fill  each  hour  and  each  day  as  full  of 
instruction  and  opportunity,  and  each  lecture  as  full  of  illus- 
trations as  possible. 

The  fee  will  be  twelve  dollars  ($12)  per  week,  or  twenty 
dollars  ($20)  for  the  course  of  two  weeks,  payable  in  advance, 
which  will  cover  everything  in  any  or  all  departments. 


Those  who  purchase  course  tickets  and  attend  at  least  four 
daily  lectures  through  the  term  will  be  given  a  printed  certificate 
of  attendance  bearing  the  seal  of  the  University  and  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President. 

Seminaries  and  laboratory  work  will  be  open  only  to  those 
holding  course  tickets. 

Both  the  buildings  and  location  are  favorable  to  comfort  in 
warm  weather,  and  board  can  be  obtained  at  moderate  rates 
near  by. 

Courses  will  be  given  by  the  following  instructors  : 

G.  STANLEY  HALL,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  94  Woodland  St. 

President  of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Psychology. 
WILLIAM  E.  STORY,  Ph.  D.,  17  Hammond  St. 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
CLIFTON  F.  HODGE,  Ph.  D.,  3  Charlotte  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Neurology. 
WILLIAM  H.  BURNHAM,  Ph.  D.,  100  Chatham  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 
ALEXANDER  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ph.  D.,  12  Shirley  St. 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
ADOLF  MEYER,  M.  D.,  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital. 

Docent  in  Psychiatry. 
ERNEST  H.  LINDLEY,  Ph.  D.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  Indiana  University. 
MYRON  W.  STICKNEY,  A.  B.,  44  Richards  St. 

Fellow  in  Biology. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Wilson,  Clerk  of  the  University,  will  send 
addresses  of  boarding  places  to  any  who  may  write  him  in 
advance,  and  will  give  other  aid  and  information  as  far  as 
possible. 


I.     MATHEMATICS. 
PROFESSOR  STORY 

Offers  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Objects  and  Methods  of 
Elementary  Mathematics  in  the  School  Curriculum. 

We  are  in  possession  of  mathematical  text-books  that  were  writ- 
ten in  Egypt  more  than  3,500  years  ago ;  we  have  an  almost  con- 
secutive history  of  mathematics  among  the  Greeks  for  about  a 
thousand  years ;  we  know  what  the  Hindus  accomplished  in  this 
subject  during  a  still  longer  period  ;  we  can  follow  its  continuation 
and  development  by  the  Saracens  through  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  the  Dark  Ages ;  and  we  have  the  printed  records  of  the  won- 
derful advances  made  in  Europe  at  the  Renaissance.  The  subject- 
matter  of  all  these  developments  lies  practically  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  school  curriculum.  In  more  recent  times  the  gaps 
have  been  filled  up,  additions  made,  and  the  methods  of  applying 
our  knowledge  improved,  so  that  we  have  now  a  fairly  complete 
and  logical  system  of  methods  for  solving  certain  classes  of  problems, 
whose  solution  we  have  come  to  regard  as  essential  to  our  well-being 
under  the  complicated  conditions  of  modern  life.  Meanwhile,  our 
ideas  of  the  objects  of  education  in  general,  of  the  values  of  dif- 
ferent branches  for  educational  purposes,  of  mental  discipline  as 
opposed  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  of  the  advantages  of 
practical  knowledge,  and  of  the  importance  of  sound  pedagogical 
methods,  have  changed. 

More  particularly  have  the  amount  and  character  of  the  mathe- 
matical training  regarded  as  requisite  for  all  pupils  in  the  common 
schools  undergone  radical  changes  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  new  century  seems  to  be  an  especially  appro- 
priate time  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  whole  question,  with  a 
view  to  determining  in  how  far  improvements  in  certain  directions 
have  been  accompanied  by  deteriorations  in  other  respects,  and  by 
what  modifications  of  the  present  methods  the  advantages  lost  may 
be  regained  and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  utilized  to  the  fullest 


extent  possible.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  of  lectures  here 
announced.  The  exact  distribution  of  the  subject-matter  among  the 
several  lectures  cannot  be  stated  now,  but  the  following  subjects  will 
be  treated  as  fully  as  is  consistent  with  the  length  of  the  course. 

I.  The  History  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mathematics  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  perfection  of  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  Renaissance  will  be  developed  in  six  lectures.  The  begin- 
nings of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Algebra  among  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  Hindus,  and  Greeks  will  be  studied  at  some  length, with 
regard  both  to  their  objects  and  their  methods,  and  the  further 
developments  by  the  Saracens  and  by  Europeans  to  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  will  be  briefly  sketched. 

II.  The  Modern  Mathematical  Curriculum  with  its  essential 
changes  in  matter  and  method  will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  last 
six  lectures.  As  mathematical  instruction  in  this  country  was  almost 
medieval  in  its  character  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  earlier  developments  in  the 
modern  schools  of  France  and  Italy,  of  which  the  former  in  particular 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  our  own  system.  The  effect  of  this  in- 
fluence was  felt  in  England  also  about  the  same  time,  and  this  effect 
reacted  upon  American  schools,  so  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  results  of  it  in  England  and  in  America  together.  But  con- 
siderable hostility  to  the  new  methods  showed  itself,  of  which 
some  traces  remain  at  the  present  day.  The  objectors  were  not  alto- 
gether wrong ;  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  old  system  were  lost 
under  the  new,  and  the  closing  lectures  of  the  course  will  deal  with 
the  relative  values  of  different  systems,  the  true  objects  of  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  schools,  and  the  means  of  utilizing  what  is  really 
good  in  all  systems. 

Professor  Story  will  give,  also,  an  evening  lecture  on  "The 
Mathematician  as  a  Distinct  Type." 


II.     ANTHROPOLOGY. 

DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN 

Will  offer  an  entirely  new  course  of  12  Lectures  on  "  Education 
among  Primitive  Peoples."  The  aim  of  this  course  will  be  to  con- 
sider and  interpret  the  educational  phenomena  with  which  the 
various  races  of  men  began  their  evolution  towards  the  culture 
and  civilization  of  to-day ;  to  examine  and  discuss  those  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  which,  being  at  the  first,  have  made  their  in- 
fluence felt  through  all  the  ages  of  human  progress,  and  are  still 
potent  in  matters  of  education. 

Among  others,  the  following  topics  will  be  treated  : 

The  Physical  and  Mental  Characteristics  of  Primitive  Man  and 
Primitive  Races  in  their  Relation  to  the  Problems,  Methods,  Aims 
and  Results  of  Education.  The  Scope  and  Nature  of  Education 
among  Primitive  Peoples,  its  Restrictions  and  Limitations.  Free- 
dom and  Compulsion.     Primitive  Philosophies  of  Education. 

Appreciation  of  Education  among  Primitive  Peoples.  The  Edu- 
cated and  the  Ignorant  Classes.  Extent  and  Permanence  of  Primi- 
tive Education.  Individual  and  Social  Education.  Spontaneity 
and  Routine.  The  Practical  and  the  Ideal.  The  Past,  the  Present, 
and  the  Future  as  motifs  in  Primitive  Education.  Education  for 
the  Next  World.  The  Primitive  Teacher,  his  Qualifications,  Du- 
ties and  Social  Status.  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  the  Child, 
the  Family,  and  the  Community.  The  Compensation  of  the  Teacher. 
Nomad  Teachers  and  Scholars.  The  Teacher  in  the  earliest  Settled 
Communities  of  the  Past.  The  Hero  as  Teacher.  Men  and  Women 
as  Teachers  in  Primitive  Times. 

The  Primitive  Pupil  and  his  Status,  Rights  and  Privileges.  The 
Sexes  in  Primitive  Education.  The  Pupil  in  and  out  of  School. 
The  Pupil  in  relation  to  Fellow-Pupils.  The  School-Age.  The 
Pupil  after  School. 

The  Primitive  School  and  its  Appointments.     The  Beginnings  of 


the  School-House;  Situation,  Surroundings,  etc.  Transient  and 
Permanent  Schools.  School  Furniture  and  other  Materials.  Intra- 
mural Phenomena.  Order,  Discipline,  etc.  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments in  Primitive  Education. 

The  Primitive  Curriculum,  its  Origin  and  Development.  Merits 
and  Defects.  Subjects  included  and  subjects  excluded.  The  Phys- 
ical and  the  Intellectual  in  Primitive  Education.  Rigor  and  Leni- 
ency. Tests  and  Examinations.  Primitive  Diplomas.  Primitive 
Aids  to  Study.  Hours,  Times  and  Places  of  Study.  Position  of 
Subjects  in  Curriculum.  Place  and  Value  of  the  Primitive  Arts 
and  Sciences, — Language,  the  Dance,  Music  and  Song,  the  Story, 
Oratory,  Mythology  and  Religion,  the  Needful  Arts  of  Life,  etc. 

The  Conscious  and  the  Unconscious  in  Primitive  Education. 
Specialization  and  General  Culture.  The  Development  of  Charac- 
ter among  Primitive  Peoples.  The  Graces  of  Savagery  and  Barbar- 
ism. The  Permanent  Achievements  of  Primitive  Education.  What 
Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth.  Our  Debt  to  Primitive  Races  in  the 
matter  of  Education. 

This  course,  it  is  hoped,  will  appeal  to  all  Teachers  and  to  all 
others  interested  in  Educational  Affairs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  will  be  offered  an  Evening  Lec- 
ture: 

The  Poet  and  the  Man  of  Science. 


III.     NEUROLOGY. 

DR.  ADOLF  MEYER 
Will  offer  the  following  lectures : 

I.  The  position  of  neurology  in  biology.  The  various  points  of 
view  from  which  its  problems  may  be  attacked ;  psychological, 
physiological  and  anatomical ;  embryological  and  developmental ; 
comparative  anatomical,  physiological  and  embryological.  Relative 
value  of  pathology  and  experiment. 

II.  General  principles  of  the  life,  growth,  and  differentiation,  of 
cells  in  plants  and  animals.  The  process  of  specialization  in  the 
animal  series.     Sketch  of  general  embryology. 

III.  The  development  of  the  nervous  sj^stem  in  the  animal  series, 
and  the  parallel  growth  of  differentiation  of  function  and  of  the 
substratum,  the  nervous  system.  The  fundamental  divisions  of  the 
nervous  system  of  vertebrates  into  segmental  and  suprasegmental 
mechanisms. 

IV.  Embryological  development  of  the  human  (and  vertebrate) 
nervous  system.  The  growth  and  differentiation  of  neural  ridges 
and  of  the  neural  tube.  Functional  segmentation  of  the  body  and 
of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  man. 

V.  The  development  of  the  suprasegmental  mechanisms— the 
cerebellum,  the  midbrain,  and  the  forebrain  (thalamus  and  hemis- 
pheres). Our  knowledge  of  the  connections  and  functions  of  the 
cerebellum  and  sketch  of  the  methods  of  investigating  the  same. 

VI.  The  comparative  development  of  the  forebrain  in  the  classes 
of  vertebrates.  Its  principal  anatomical  composition  and  connec- 
tions.    The  migration  of  function  in  the  nervous  system. 

VII.  The  data  of  localization  in  the  forebrain.  Description  of 
the  methods  and  results. 

VIII.  On  the  various  manners  in  which  the  nervous  system  can 
become  diseased.  Our  knowledge  of  ordinary  fatigue,  of  intoxica- 
tions, of  vascular  diseases,  etc. 
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IX.  The  fundamental  differences  of  sensory  and  motor  disorders 
in  diseases  of  the  segmental  apparatus  and  in  the  diseases  of  the 
suprasegmental  apparatus.     The  motor  and  sensory  paralyses. 

X.  The  disorders  of  speech  as  illustrated  by  the  various  forms  of 
aphasia. 

XI.  The  data  concerning  the  parallelism  of  growth  and  decay  of 
mind  and  brain.  The  value  of  Flechsig's  method  of  investigating 
the  medullation  of  nerve-tracts  in  the  brain.  The  functional  units 
of  the  nervous  system. 

XII.  General  review.  Recapitulation  of  the  parallel  develop- 
ment of  function  and  inhibition  on  ground  of  differentiation.  The 
principle  of  plasticity  as  a  co-ordinating  link  of  all  the  biological 
data  concerning  man — histological,  physiological  and  psycholog- 
ical. 

Dr.  Meyer  will  give  an  evening  lecture  on  "  What  are  we  to  expect 
from  the  institution  of  school  physicians?" 


IV.     LABORATORY  HISTOLOGY  AND   NEU- 
ROLOGY. 

DR.  MEYER  AND  MR.  STICKNEY. 

This  course  will  consist  of  laboratory  work  for  about  four  hours 
each  day.  Practical  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  preparation 
of  microscopical  specimens  by  the  best  methods  applicable  to  each 
tissue  and  organ.  Each  student  will  thus  have  the  opportunity  of 
preparing  for  himself  a  fairly  complete  series  of  microscopical 
specimens  which  will  enable  him  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate  a 
course  in  physiology  as  given  in  grammar  and  high  schools. 

The  general  histology  course  will  comprise  :  specimens  of  each 
tissue  :  blood  and  blood  vessels,  the  various  connective  tissues, 
bone,  tooth,  cartilage,  epithelium  of  the  different  kinds,  ciliated, 
stratified,  etc.;  Muscle  :  plain,  heart,  and  striated,  with  special 
reference  to  demonstrating  the  blood  supply  and  the  endings  of 
nerves  in  muscle.  With  this  much  clear,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
to  follow  the  different  tissues  as  they  occur  in  the  make  up  of  each 
organ,  all  of  these  will  next  be  supplied  :  heart,  stomach,  liver, 
pancreas  and  salivary  glands,  intestine,  large  and  small,  lungs  and 
kidney  and  reproductive  glands,  thymus,  thyroid,  spleen.  At  least 
one  specimen  of  each  organ  will  be  from  the  human  body.  Injected 
specimens,  which  will  show  the  blood  and  lymph  supply  to  each 
organ,  will  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  course.  In  the  study 
of  the  sense  organs  there  will  be  sections  of  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane,  taste  buds,  the  cochlea,  the  eye,  human  and  animal, 
showing  the  structures  in  their  proper  relations. 

On  the  neurological  side  the  course  will  include  : 

Microscopical  examination  of  fresh  and  frozen  specimens,  teased 
nerve  fibres,  ciliated  epithelium,  end  bulbs,  etc.,  maceration 
methods,  silver  nitrate  and  other  simple  staining  methods. 

How  to  remove  a  sheep's  brain,  with  practical  application  of  a 
few  methods  of  hardening  and  imbedding. 
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Macroscopic  preparation  of  frog's  nervous  system. 

Types  of  cells — spinal  ganglion,  spinal  cord,  glia,  cortex,  cerebel- 
lum, sympathetic  ganglia,  etc. 

Spinal  ganglia  and  the  relations  of  the  cells  in  the  cord  to  their 
fibre  systems,  development  of  spinal  ganglia  ;  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Medulla,  Cerebellum,  etc.,  methods  of  staining  CHaematoxylin 
and  Eosin,  Golgi,  Methylene  blue)  Paraffin  and  Celloidin  imbed- 
ding. 

Cortex.  Sections  of  the  entire  human  brain  :  formalin,  alcohol, 
bichromate — Golgi,  Nissl,  Weigert-Pal,  Cox.  Methods,  staining 
and  mounting  of  a  series  of  cat's  brain. 

Special  sense  organs,  sensory  and  motor  nerve  endings. 

Demonstration  of  fatigue  material,  and  of  senile  ;  degeneration 
methods. 

Comparison  of  normal  cerebral  cortex  with  defective  material — 
dement,  etc., — with  staining  methods  for  cells  and  fibre  content. 

Preparation  of  a  series  of  chick  embryos,  showing  development 
of  the  nervous  system  from  the  formation  of  the  primitive  streak 
to  the  fifth  day. 

Microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents  and  all  material  will  be  sup- 
plied, except  slides  and  cover  slips,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the 
laboratory  at  cost. 

Application  for  admission  to  course  III  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  M. 
H.  Stickney,  and  as  certain  of  the  supplies  are  ordered  on  the  basis 
of  these  applications,  they  should  all  be  sent  in  before  July  i.  No 
student  will  be  admitted  to  the  laboratory  course  for  less  than  the 
whole  time — two  weeks. 

As  each  day  will  be  fully  occupied  with  its  special  programme,  it 
is  also  necessary  that  every  member  of  the  class  be  present  upon 
the  first  day. 


V.     BIOLOGY. 
Nature  Study  of  Living  Things. 

DR.  C.  F.  HODGE. 

The  standpoint  and  general  character  of  this  course,  as  pre- 
sented in  former  years,  will  be  maintained  and  still  farther  devel- 
oped. Special  prominence  will  be  directed  to  the  fundamental  and 
elementary  as  distinguished  from  the  special  and  technical.  In 
elementary  work  we  can  at  best  introduce  but  a  few  subjects,  and  those 
should  be  chosen  with  great  care,  which  possess  most  universal  and 
fundamental  human  values.  The  nature  study  of  the  race,  the 
relations  to  living  nature  that  mankind  have  found  most  valuable, 
are  taken  as  guides  in  selecting  topics  of  the  course.  From  the  side 
of  the  child  this  point  of  view  aims  to  develop  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  wholesome  interests  in  the  life  about  him  that 
will  grow  with  his  growth  and  come  to  be  integral  factors  of  his 
philosophy  of  life.  A  prominent  feature,  also,  is  the  purpose  to 
develop  at  every  possible  point  the  whole-souled,  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity of  the  child.  The  chief  aim  of  every  lesson  is  to  suggest  to 
the  child  something  that  he  will  appreciate  as  worth  while  to  do. 

Throughout  the  lectures  references  to  literature  will  be  given  so 
that  any  who  desire  may  be  provided  with  an  annotated  bibliography 
of  Natnre  Study.  Collections  of  nature  study  books  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  room  by  themselves  open  the  entire  day  for  study  and 
inspection. 

A  large  laboratory  will  also  be  filled  with  vivaria  of  all  sorts, 
ants'  nests,  glass  bee  hives,  insect  cages,  miniature  swamps  and 
natural  homes  for  the  various  amphibia,  turtles,  and  snakes  which 
will  show  them  living  under  conditions  as  normal  as  possible.  A 
collection  of  different  forms  of  aquaria  has  been  gathered,  in  which 
fishes  and  aquatic  stages  of  amphibia  and  insects  may  be  demon- 
strated alive  and  at  work.     Devices  for  studying  plant  life  will 
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occupy  a  section  of  the  laboratory  and  will  include  simple  experi- 
ments and  methods  for  demonstrating  the  various  points  of  im- 
portance in  the  life  history  of  bacteria,  moulds  and  other  fungi. 
Practically  all  the  points  mentioned  in  the  lectures  will  thus  be 
illustrated  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  a  number  of  topics, 
methods  and  devices  which  lack  of  time  must  preclude  from  more 
formal  treatment  can  be  observed  in  the  concrete  and  discussed  in 
the  laboratory.     One  hour  daily  will  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  proposed  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  out  of  doors.  One,  and  probably  two,  short  daily  excur- 
sions will  be  made  to  study  birds  and  bird's  nests,  insects,  trees 
and  weeds,  gardens  and  parks  in  the  neighborhood,  gathering  sug- 
gestions and  investigating  resources  and  possibilities  for  nature 
study  in  cities. 

The  following  schedule  of  topics  will  serve  to  indicate  more  par- 
ticularly the  character  and  scope  of  the  course. 

I.  The  Point  of  View.  Purposes  and  values  of  nature  study. 
Its  problems  and  methods. 

II.  Elementary  Study  of  Animal  Life.  Domestication  of  ani- 
mals. Social  and  educational  values  of  children's  animals  and 
pets. 

III.  Lessons  with  Plants.  Elementary  as  distinguished  from 
technical  botany.  Cultivation  of  plants  by  the  children.  Flower 
calendars.     Poisonous  plants. 

IV.  Garden  Studies.  Home  gardens  and  school  gardens.  Na- 
ture study  property  of  children.  Best  varieties  of  fruits.  Plant 
breeding  and  propagation.     A  nature  study  garden. 

V.  Insect  Life.  Plan  for  elementary  study  of  insects.  The  life- 
story.  A  few  important  household  insects.  Simple  methods  of 
mounting  insects  adapted  to  school  collections. 

VI.  Insect  Life.  Life-stories  of  a  few  important  garden  insects. 
Beautiful  and  interesting  insects;  bees,  ants,  butterflies,  dragon 
and  caddice  flies.  Lists  of  insects  desirable  to  include  in  a  nature 
study  course. 
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VII.  The  Common  Toad.  Children's  studies.  Toad  culture 
and  its  addition  to  our  list  of  domesticated  animals.  Common  frogs 
and  salamanders. 

VIII.  School  Aquaria.  Construction  and  management  of  aquaria. 
Common  fishes  and  their  life-stories,  with  their  habits  and  seasons 
of  spawning.  Other  common  aquatic  animals.  The  problem  of 
pure  surface  waters. 

IX.  Elementary  Forestry.  Tree  seed  collections.  Methods  of 
saving  and  germinating  forest  tree  seeds.  Planting  of  nut  trees. 
Home  and  school-yard  trees. 

X.  Fungi.  Common  mushrooms,  moulds,  mildews  and  rusts, 
bacteria. 

XI.  Bird  Study.  Importance  of  birds  in  connection  with  their 
work  in  nature.  The  English  sparrow  problem.  Making  the  most 
of  bird  life. 

XII.  Nature  Study  Grade  Plan.  I4sts  of  topics  adapted  to  each 
school  grade. 

Evening  lecture :  Physiology  oj  Alcohol.  Illustrated  by  the 
stereopticon. 


VI.     PEDAGOGY  AND  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

DR.  BURNHAM 

Will  lecture  on  The  Evolution  of  the  leaching  Profession. 

The  purpose  of  these  lectures  will  be  to  give  a  few  important 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, illustrating  these  by  sketches  of  the  work  of  a  few  typical 
school  masters  who  have  been  leaders ;  to  trace  the  function  of  the 
teaching  profession  in  social  evolution  ;  to  note  the  characteristics 
of  the  profession,  especially  those  resulting  from  its  history ;  to 
develop  fundamental  principles  concerning  the  training  of  teachers  ; 
and  to  describe  methods  of  training  employed  in  different  countries. 
The  point  of  view  will  be  that  of  the  psychology  of  development  in 
the  broadest  sense.  The  history  of  education  is  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  civilization,  and  the  teacher's  work  as  a  factor  in 
conscious  evolution.     Such  topics  as  the  following  will  be  treated  : 

1.  The  essential  characteristics  of  a  profession  as  a  social  group. 
Spencer's  theory  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher  as  differentiated 
from  those  of  the  priest.  The  teacher  and  the  parent.  The  teacher 
and  the  artisan.  The  teacher  in  ancient  civilization, — in  China, 
India,  Greece,  Rome,  etc.     Ancient  ideals. 

2.  The  medieval  teacher.  The  teacher  of  the  early  Renaissance. 
"  The  first  modern  schoolmaster." 

3.  The  teacher  of  the  German  Renaissance.  The  teacher  of  the 
Reformation.     Johannes  Sturm. 

4.  Realism.     The  learned  societies.     The  work  of  Comenius. 

5.  The  development  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the  German  sec- 
ondary schools.  Realism  and  Neo-humanism.  Basedow.  F.  A. Wolf. 
The  present  status  of  the  secondary  teacher  in  Germany. 

6.  The  function  of  the  teacher  in  social  evolution.  The  new  con- 
ception of  education  and  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  significance 
of  this.     The  dangers  connected  with  it. 
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7.  The  functions  of  the  teacher  in  the  school-room,  especially  in 
the  training  and  education  of  the  will. 

8.  Characteristics  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  apperception 
of  the  teacher.  The  effect  of  the  teacher's  work  upon  character. 
Survivals  of  the  old  conception  of  the  teacher's  function.  The 
teacher's  influence. 

9.  Fundamental  principles  concerning  the  training  of  teachers. 
Different  plans  that  have  been  tried  in  this  and  other  countries. 

10.  The  training  of  secondary  teachers,  in  schools,  in  special 
seminaries,  in  the  university. 

11.  The  hygiene  of  teaching.  The  special  causes  of  overwork  and 
disease  among  teachers.  The  death-rate  of  teachers  as  compared 
with  that  in  other  professions. 

12.  The  teacher  and  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Teachers' 
reading.  t 

Daii,y  Conferences  will  be  held  by  the  different  instructors  for 
the  discussion  of  educational,  psychological  and  hygienic  problems. 
A  provisional  list  for  this  course  is  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT  HALL. 

The  chief  present  dangers  and  errors  in  education.     The  kinder- 
garten. 
DR.  STORY. 

To  what  extent  is  the  unification  of  the  mathematical  curricu- 
lum desirable  and  possible? 

DR.  HODGE. 
The  study  of  nature  in  the  public  schools. 

DR.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  physical  child. 
DR.  BURNHAM. 

Topics  in  school  hygiene  and  pedagogy. 

Leaders  and  topics  for  other  conferences  will  be  announced  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  school. 

Evening  Lecture :  School  Hygiene. 


VII.     GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

DR.  n.  H.  LINDLKY. 

This  course  will  consist  of  eight  or  more  lectures  on  General 
Psychology  and  two  or  more  lectures  on  the  problems  and  progress 
of  Comparative  Psychology. 

The  aim  of  the  series  on  General  Psychology  is  to  sketch  the  most 
important  standpoints  and  results  of  psychological  investigation. 
While  chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  results  of  laboratory  ex- 
perimentation, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  keep  in  view,  as  well, 
the  genetic  aspects  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated,  as  fully  as  possible,  by  class  ex- 
periments and  by  demonstrations  of  apparatus. 

The  purpose  of  the  lectures  in  Comparative  Psychology  is  to 
summarize  the  chief  results  of  the  recent  wide  spread  activity  in 
the  study  of  animal  consciousness  and  to  indicate  the  value  of  the 
comparative  method  in  the  study  of  the  mental  life  of  man. 

The  following  list  of  topics  may  be  discussed  : 

I.  Introductory.  The  scope  and  methods  of  Psychology.  The  role 
of  experiment.  The  rise  of  the  comparative  method.  Mind  and  body. 
Doctrine  of  Parallelism.  Evolution  of  the  Nervous  System  in  re- 
lation to  conscious  life.  Interpretation  of  behavior.  The  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation.     Illustrations. 

II.  Association.  The  stream  of  consciousness  :  mental  trains  ; 
fields  of  consciousness  with  focus  and  margin ;  why  the  fields 
change ;  laws  of  association,  illustrated  by  simple  class  experiments. 
Influence  of  apperception  upon  the  course  of  association  ;  divergent 
association.  Time  required  for  association  (class  experiments). 
Contiguity  as  the  more  primitive  mode  of  association.  Significance 
of  association  by  similarity  (demonstration).  Association  of  ideas 
in  animals.  Unusual  associations,  number  forms,  colored  hearing, 
personifications . 

III.  Recognition  and  Memory.  Recognition  ;  the  mark  of  famil- 
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iarity.  Memory ;  the  three  stages  in  a  complete  act  of  memory. 
Conditions  of  a  good  first  impression  ;  Retention  as  a  general  prop- 
erty of  organic  matter ;  conditions  affecting  good  Retention  ;  How 
long  the  original  impression  endures  (Experimental  illustration). 
Desultory  vs.  Systematic  Memory.  Role  of  Attention  and  Interest. 
Memory  span  ( Experiments).  Memory  vs.  Memories.  Recall; 
relation  to  Association,  Memory  and  the  Muscles.  Mnemonics  and 
other  aids  to  Memory  (Demonstration).  The  law  of  forgetting. 
The  difficulty  of  Time-localization.  Memory  in  animals.  The 
training  of  Memory. 

IV.  Sensation  and  Perception.  The  sensory  origin  of  images. 
Simple  sensation  a  psychological  abstraction.  Fusion  and  Colliga- 
tion of  Sensations.  Enumeration  of  Sensations  now  distinguished. 
Experiments  upon  Touch,  Hearing,  Vision  and  the  Kinsesthetic 
senses.  Sensation,  Perception  and  Apperception.  The  develop- 
ment of  Perception.  Illusions  of  Perception.  The  senses  of  ani- 
mals.    Sense-training.     Pedagogical  inferences. 

V.  Consciousness  and  Movement.  All  mental  states  tend  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  motor  forms.  The  Nervous  arc  concept.  Re- 
flex action  (Examples  and  demonstrations).  Simple  reaction  times, 
sensory  and  motor  types  ;  reactions  with  discrimination  and  choice 
(Demonstration)  Inhibition.  Suggestion  and  Imitation,  normal 
and  abnormal. 

VI.  Attention.  Definition.  Kinds  of  Attention ;  spontaneous, 
voluntary;  outer,  inner;  immediate,  derived.  (Illustrations  and 
experiments).  The  evolution  of  Voluntary  Attention.  Conditions 
favorable  to  Attention  (Demonstration).  Attention  and  Appercep- 
tion. Attention  and  Interest.  Inconstancy  of  Attention.  Train- 
ing of  Attention. 

VII.  Feeling  and  Emotion.  Simple  Feeling  vs.  Emotion.  Lange- 
James  theory  of  Emotion.  Physical  basis  of  Emotion.  Why  Emo- 
tions have  so  profound  an  effect.  The  order  of  development  of  the 
fundamental  emotions.  The  emotional  life  of  animals.  The  exter- 
nal expression  of  Fear,  Anger,  etc.     Emotion,  habit  and  the  will. 
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Danger  of  Attention  to  the  Emotions.  Development  of  the  highet 
emotions.     Pedagogical  suggestions. 

VIII.  Volition.  The  derivation  of  voluntary  action.  Mechan- 
ism of  volition.  Memory  of  movement.  Idea  of  end.  Conflict  of 
images.  Deliberation.  Decision.  Types  of  will ;  diseases  of  will. 
Emotion,  attention  and  will.     Training  of  Will. 

IX.  Reasoning.  Essentials  of  an  act  of  Reason.  The  partiality 
of  attention.  Analysis,  abstraction,  generalization.  Association  by 
similarity.  The  Recept  vs.  the  concept.  The  evolution  of  General 
Ideas.  The  process  of  inference  (Illustrations).  Role  of  language 
in  thought.     Pedagogical  suggestions. 

X.  Animal  Psychology.  The  facts.  Recent  experiments  on 
micro-organisms,  insects  and  vertebrates.  Instinct  and  intelligence. 
Transciency  of  Instincts.  Imitation.  Animal  Tradition.  The  peda- 
gogy of  animals.  Intelligence  vs.  Reason.  Do  animals  reason?  The 
sense-trial-and-error  mode  of  adaptation.  The  inferences  of  animals. 
Animal  communication.  Evidence  from  ants,  bees,  and  selectep 
vertebrates.  Animal  aesthetics  and  ethics.  The  Literature  of  Com- 
parative Psychology. 

XI.  Suggestions  on  teaching  Psychology.  The  study  of  animal 
behavior  as  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  Psychology.  Order  of 
topics.  Illustrative  experiments.  Simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus. 
Literature. 

Demonstrationai,  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology. 

Addressed  primarily  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  Psychology.  The 
work  of  this  course  will  be  co-ordinated,  as  far  as  practicable,  with 
that  of  the  lectures.  The  chief  purpose,  however,  will  be ;  (a)  to 
exhibit  and  explain  the  apparatus  and  methods  used  in  experi- 
mental psychology;  (b)  to  demonstrate  by  class  experiments,  a 
series  of  tests  such  as  can  be  performed  with  the  simplest  apparatus, 
and  such  as  might  be  used  with  profit  in  Normal  and  High  School 
courses ;  (c)  to  emphasize  especially  those  methods  and  experi- 
ments which  may  be  successfully  employed  in  the  detection  of  indi- 
vidual differences  and  defects,  both  physical  and  mental. 
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Students  will  be  given  opportunity  to  handle  for  themselves  such 
apparatus  as  is  used. 

The  following  topics  among  others  may  be  considered  :  I.  Sense 
Tests.  Vision  :  keenness,  astigmatism,  color-blindness.  Hearing  : 
keenness,  discrimination  of  pitch.  Touch:  discriminative  sensibility, 
pain.  II.  Motor  Ability.  Precision,  rapidity,  endurance,  simple 
reaction-time,  time  of  sorting  cards,  fixity  of  habit,  rates  of  copying 
under  various  conditions.  III.  Memory.  Memory  span  under  various 
conditions.  Memory  of  form,  of  phrases.  Associations.  IV.  Atten- 
tion,  Letter  marking,  ergographic  tests,  simultaneous  acts.  Add- 
ing with  distraction.  Observation  tests.  V.  Fatigue  and  Practice. 
Sketch  of  a  series  of  tests  with  adding  of  digits,  intended  to  show 
effect  of  fatigue,  practice,  intermissions  of  work,  and  "warming 
up."  VI.  Suggestibility.  Tests  with  weights, with  suggested  move- 
ments, etc.,  etc. 

Evening  Lecture  :     An  Arithmetical  Prodigy. 


VIII.     ADOLESCENCE. 

Dr.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

Dr.  Hall's  course  and  his  evening  lectures  will  be  radically  new, 
none  of  them  having  been  given  at  any  previous  Summer  School, 
and  will  be  as  follows,  but  not  perhaps  in  this  order. 

Growth,  its  idea  and  meaning,  stages,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  period  from  eight  to  twelve  and  the  pubertal  acceleration,  their 
philetic,  psychological  and  pedagogical  interpretations. 

Periodicity  in  girls,  its  wider  biological  significance  in  the  animal 
and  human  world,  origin,  the  psychological  changes,  meaning  of 
the  cycle,  opinions  and  different  standpoints  classified,  regimen,  and 
relation  to  education. 

The  education  of  girls,  present  method  and  the  needed  radical 
reform.  The  differentiation  of  higher  female  education  into  two  dis- 
tinct types — one  now  realized,  and  the  other  which  better  fits  nature 
and  needs  to  be  described. 

Psychology  of  the  affections,  their  dawn  at  puberty  :  their  changes, 
normal  and  abnormal,  at  different  stages  of  adolescence  up  to 
nubility,  and  their  proper  regimen  in  home,  church,  and  school, 
relations,  marriage,  and  fecundity. 

Somatic,  nervous  and  mental  disorders  at  adolescence,  tables  and 
curves  of  liability  for  chief  diseases — chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  hebephrenia,  dementia  prsecox,  etc.,  and  especially 
relations  to  the  normal  changes  of  this  period. 

Juvenile  faults,  vices,  and  crime.  A  brief  survey  of  pedagogical 
pathology  with  digest  of  authors,  specification  of  relations  between 
the  chief  common  faults  and  penal  offences,  age  liability  for  special 
vicious  expressions,  causes,  prevention,  treatment,  school  disci- 
pline, and  individual  study.  Lombroso  and  the  modern  schools  of 
criminology. 

The  limits  of  responsibility.  Physical  changes  at  adolescence, 
especially  in  heart,  vessels  and  blood,  bones  and  muscles,  and  the 
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mental  modifications  these  involve,  relation  to  heredity,  physical 
training  and  exercise. 

Psychic  changes,  inventory  of  new  interests,  abilities,  chief  psy- 
chic impulsion  of  the  teens,  with  characterization  of  the  perturba- 
tions within  the  limits  of  sanity. 

How  savages  and  primitive  peoples  regard  puberty  and  initiate 
to  it,  becoming  of  age,  meaning  of  majority  for  girls  and  boys. 
How  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  the  period  of  sexual 
maturity  and  fitted  their  educational  system  to  it,  modern  recogni- 
tion and  adaptation  to  it  and  their  inadequacy. 

Adolescence  and  religious  conversion  and  confirmation.  Rites 
of  Jews,  Catholics,  Greeks,  Lutherans,  Episcopalians;  statistics  of 
conversion  among  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and 
Methodists.  Meaning  of  change  of  heart,  its  psychology,  and  digest 
of  the  new  literature  on  the  subject.  Conclusions:  what  is  normal 
and  what  must  be  relegated  to  the  field  of  religious  pathology,  in- 
dividual differences. 

Student  life,  its  history  and  present  forms  as  illustrations  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  later  stages  of  adolescence.  Collegiate,  dis- 
sipations, societies  and  clubs,  revolts,  publications,  modes  of  gov- 
ernment, fads,  fancies,  and  psychic  epidemics,  and  reflections  of  the 
life  of  the  world  without. 

The  teaching  of  philosophy,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  man, 
origin,  meaning  and  destiny  of  his  life  as  the  final  stage  of  initia- 
tion into  life,  the  kinds  of  philosophy,  the  topics,  order  of  subjects, 
and  methods  of  teaching  that  are  fit  and  unfit,  tendencies  and  dan- 
gers. 


EVENING  LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  a  special  course  of  evening  lec- 
tures on  important  subjects  popularly  treated  will  be  given.  For 
members  of  the  school  there  will  be  no  extra  fee  for  these  courses. 
For  those  not  members  of  the  Summer  School,  special  tickets  for 
this  course  will  be  sold  for  two  dollars.     Single  lectures  50  cts. 

This  course  will  be  as  follows : 

DR.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

Evening  Lectures  : 

I.  Sunday  School  teaching — present  methods,  and  those  that  fit 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  child  and  best  induce  a  religious  life. 
A  study  of  principles. 

II.  The  education  of  races,  the  relation  of  savages  and  half  civil- 
ized people  to  civilized  and  enlightened.  The  wrongs  of  the  past 
and  an  evaluation  of  colonial  methods,  dangers,  definition  of  the 
ideal  relation  which  the  higher  ethnic  pedagogy  demands  between 
a  subject  and  a  dominant  race. 

III.  The  teaching  of  geography — a  protest  and  an  ideal. 

IV.  The  kindergarten,  its  present  defects  and  dangers.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  as  it  should  be  and  of  the  course  and 
method  of  study  now  demanded  of  training  schools  for  kinder- 
gartner. 

DR.  W.  E.  STORY. 
The  Mathematician  as  a  Distinct  Type. 

DR.  E.  H.  LINDLEY. 
An  Arithmetical  Prodigy. 
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DR.  C.  F.  HODGE. 

Physiology  of  Alcohol — (Illustrated  by  the  stereopticon). 

DR.  ADOLF  MEYER. 

What  are  we  to  expect  from  the  institution  of  school  physicians? 

DR.  W.  H.  BURNHAM. 
School  Hygiene. 

DR.  A.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

The  Poet  and  the  Man  of  Science. 


This  programme  for  Evening  Lectures  may  be  changed  as  occa- 
sion requires. 

There  will  probably,  as  at  previous  sessions,  be  special  sessions, 
single  lectures  by  specialists  not  named  in  this  programme  and 
social  features — with  receptions  at  the  President's  house,  etc. 
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